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Opportunities in War and Peace 
By PAUL CLAY 


Beginning with next issue of Forbes Magazine 
and to be continued in the following issues. 


AUL CLAY, author of “Sound Investing,” is the well-known eco- 

nomic writer who, in a series of articles, correctly forecast the 

major industrial and financial changes which have occurred 
between the beginning of 1915 and the present time. Forbes Maga- 
zine has arranged with him to interpret for our readers some of the 
opportunities which existing business and political conditions seem to 
promise for the future. 


Opportunities for investors, salaried men and wage earners are to 
be found in all the many industrial changes which occur while the 
world is going into war, through the conflict and back to peace. To 
find them and grasp them one need only read between the lines of 
present tendencies what are to be the major changes in the business 
of the future. 


First Article: “War Certainties and Uncertainties” 


points out that amid all tho uncertainties there are some main points which are already practically 
certain, and in which opportunities lie. Among these certainties, for example, are the continual rise 
in prices, wages and costs during the war; the disappearance of a vast total of government business 
after the war; and the readjustment of both capital and labor upon the return of peace from a war 
basis to peace business. The second article under the title— 


° ee, 9 ai 
Second Article: “When Peace Comes” [2% sem % show 


nities lie in the peace readjustment for both the investor and salaried man. Going back to peace 
means changes as vast as those involved in going into war; and we need to help one another to think 
out what these great changes are going to be. The third instalment on the subject— 


Third Article: “The After-War Boom” ™.% 2 2% * 


construction of the world’s industries upon investments, working conditions and the general prosperity. 
For small investors this boom should present opportunities equal to those of 1915-16. The final 
article entitled— 


Fourth Article: “Paying the War Bills” ™, = ,2 


learned in the other three and describe a few of the principal ways in which business and incomes are 
likely to be influenced when Europe and America seriously enter upon the, great task of paying off 
the war debts, and restoring prices and living conditions to normal. 


Make sure to get every one of these articles by Paul Clay. They are fundamental. 
The best way is to become a regular subscriber to Forbes, or, if you prefer, we will 


accept a $1.00 subscription for the next eight (8) issues. Use the coupon for 
convenience. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 Broadway, New York 
15¢ a copy ee $3.00 a year 





Special Introductory Subscription Offer 
Get the Next Eight Issues for $1.00 


(Nine issues if you act promptly) 


Mail this coupon with a $1.00 bill and we will send you the next eight 
issues of Forbes Magazine—this special subscription to start with the 
March 16th issue, and we will include a copy of our November 24th 
issue free. The November 24th issue contains the great Schwab- 
Kitchener Interview: When Schwab booked first War orders. 

Mail this coupon promptly as the free complimentary copy of the 
November 24th issue must come out of a small reserve supply. Prompt 
action will avoid disappointment. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, Dept. 32, 120 Broadway, New York 


A Manual of 
Income Tax 


Procedure 


1918 Edition. By R. H. Montgomery, C. 
P. A., Ex-President, American Associa- 
tion Public Accountants, 


“Indispensable in the prep- 
aration of returns and to save 
needless overpayments. Its 
advice is definite and down 
to date.” 


—Literary Digest Review of 1917 Edition. 


This book is not a pamphlet, a 
compilation, nor a mere reprint 
of the law and decisions. It is a 
750-page manual that will answer 
those puzzles that come up in 
making out your return. It cov- 
ers, item by item, the require- 
ments of individuals, artner- 
ships, corporations, fiduciaries 
and non-resident aliens, It tells 
both what you must do and what 
you may do. 

It is the next best thing to hav- 
ing the personal assistance of an 
accounting expert. The price of 
the book, containing 750 pages, 
is $4.00 postpaid. Use the coupon. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Broadway, New York 
Send me a copy of ‘‘1918 Income Tax Procedure’ 
by Montgomery, as payment for which you will find 
enclosed $4.00. 

















A Business Manual 
of Corporate Procedure 


*¢C ORPORATE Organiza- 

tion and Management” 
by Thomas Conyngton of the 
New York Bar. 


Covers all the points a business man 
needs to know about practical co: - 
tion work, either as = officer or direc- 
tor or in dealing wi corporations. 
Shows how to incorporate; the charter, 
by-laws and ponseare under them; 
the duties and authority of officers; 
how to conduct meetings; how to man- 

age corporations in accordance with 
the legal requirements. All necessary 
working forms are given. complete— 
200 in all. Can be used in any state 
in the Union. 

The price of: the manual, containing 
777 paid.” es, bound in cloth, is $5.00 post- 

ill be sent at once on receipt of 
or cash. Use the coupon in 
pe 


~ 


Forbes Publishing Co., 
120 peers New York City. 
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Merchants Clerks Customers Bankers Wholesalers 


No merchant should do the 
work a machine can do for him 


y doing 15 important thingg in 3 seconds, a National Cash Register 


Prevents disputes and stops losses. 

Prevents carelessness and forgetfulness. 

- Increases the merchant’s trade and profits. 
Makes better clerks by showing what each does. 
Gives quick service and prevents overtime work. 


Enables the merchant to give facts about his business 
to banker and wholesaler. 





More than pays for itself out of the money it saves. 


A demonstration of the register best suited to your business will prove these statements. 
Let our salesman show it to you. This will place you under no obligation. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 





To Dept. 189 

, The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 

; I' would like to know how a National Cash Register enforces system 
in business, how it prevents carelessness, how it stops mistakes—how it 

would actually save me money. Please have your representative call and 

explain this system to me in detail. I understand this will place me under 

no obligation. 





The N. C, R. receiptumakes every customer Name Business 
the merchant’s inspector. 
‘ < Address No. of Clerks 


To give us a friendly boost, mention Forses Macazing when dealing with our advertisers—they’re trustworthy. 
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Introduce us to 
your : 
at our expense 


It will not cost you a cent. We 
will mail them a copy of Forbes 
without any expense whatever to 
you and without obligation on 
your part or theirs. 

We feel sure that they will find 
it most enjoyable and helpful. 

We will send them one or, if 

ou wish, two numbers of Forbes 

agazine as briefly described be- 
low, two of the very best numbers 
we ever published. We have a 
few copies on hand and it will be 
a pleasure for us to give you this 
opportunity to favor your friends: 


November 24th issue 
SOME OF THE FEATURES: 


When Schwab Saw Kitchener. 


Exclusive description of the historic meet- 
ing between the War Lord of England and 
the Steel King of America. 


Key to the Door of Success: Work. 
I am the foundation of all business. 


I am the fount of all prosperity. 
the salt that gives life the savour, 


etc. 
Don’t Be a Deadhead. 


Work your way or you don’t go, etc. 


His Idea Brought Millions. 
Story of one of the biggest advertising 
i ever ived and a 





How to Win a Better Job. 
Practical suggestions from a live wire. 


December 8th issue 
SOME OF THE FEATURES: 


The Squatter 
Are you a squatter just filling a place? 
Just sitting and drawing your pay, etc.? 


Key to the Door of Success: Po- 
liteness. 


Politeness is the hall mark of the gentle- 
man and gentlewoman, etc. 


Getting the One Job You Want. 
A fact story stating fully how a young man 
with pluck and persistency won the one job 
in the country which he desired. 


How to Cut Coal Bills. 


Teaching firemen. Using special tools. 
Making shorter shifts, etc. 


Either one or beth of these numbers 
will be mailed by us Free without any 
obligation whatever to those of your 
friends whose names you will write 
below. Kindly use the coupon. 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Gentlemen: 

As per your offer, please send sample 
pg Forbes Magazine to the follow- 
ing list: 


friends - -. 





Expert Guidance for Investors . 


This magazine enjoys the con- 
fidence of its readers in very 
gratifying measure. One conse- 
quence is that it is swamped 
with requests for specific advice 
on what securities to buy, 
whether to sell issues owned, 
how to invest funds on hand so 
as to produce, with safety, a 
rate of income demanded by the 
present high cost of living. 

To merit and retain this confi- 
dence of our readers it is essen- 
tial that we give only the best 
and most mature advice possible 
and that no recommendations 
be made without the most thor- 
ough investigation. Offhand, su- 
perficial advice is apt to prove 
costly to those who receive it and 
act upon it. The only way 


FORBES MAGAZINE can ho 

to do justice to itself and to its 
clients is to make a charge for 
its services. Advice that is worth 
having is worth paying for— 
“something for nothing” doesn’t 
usually work out satisfactorily. 


A fee of $5 will be charged for 
this service. Investors desiring 
expert guidance must accompany 
their inquiries with a remittance 
for this amount, addressed te 
“Investors’ Service, Forbes Mag- 
azine, Equitable Building, New 
York City.” 


All inquiries will be treated 
confidentially and replies in each 
case given by mail, although ex- 
tracts may be printed from re- 
plies of general interest. 


Investors’ Service, Forbes Magazine, 120 Broadway, New York 























’ news of the war. 


people. 


62 Exclusive 
Pictures 
in this week’s issue en- 


able Leslie’s readers to 
see for themselves the 


This is a great fea- 
ture of Leslie’s each 
week—but only one of 
the features which have 
made Leslie’s so popu- 
lar with the American 


Current editions, 495,000. 








Leslie’s Illustrated 
Weekly Newspaper 








To give us a friendly boost, mention Forpes Macazing when dealing with our advertisers—they’re trustworthy. 
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DEVOTED TO INVESTMENT FINANCE 
AND THE 


HUMAN SIDE OF BUSINESS 
$3.00 a year 


CONTENTS 


Vol. 1, No. 13 15c a copy 


COMING FEATURES 





Are the rich playing their rightful part in the war? 
What is the record of the financial community? On 
behalf of Forbes Magazine a roof to ceiling investiga- 
tion, or canvas, was conducted in the most notable 
“Wall Street Skyscraper” with a view to gathering spe- 
cific details as to how many of the partners or officers 
in the firms and institutions housed therein have entered 
this country’s service. The figures will astound the 
public. In addition to a phenomenal list of partners 
and officers in service it was discovered that every 
son of every partner and officer eligible for war service 
has enrolled, and that not one of them waited to be 
drafted. Every son voluntarily entered some branch 
of the service. This article will form a valuable con- 
tribution to America’s war annals. 


America has a new oil king. You have no idea as to 
who he is. He has been planning and working so 
quietly that his name never appears in the newspapers. 
He has never told his life story—until a representative 
of Forbes Magazine induced him to talk. His opera- 
tions are adding hundreds of millions of dollars to the 
nation’s resources. He has his own way of doing 
things and his own way of treating those associated 
with his properties. The article is one of the -most 
interesting and important this pul@ication has ever 
been fortunate enough to unearth. 


Do you know where “Optimistic Grove” is? An 
article written in cheerful vein tells all about it and 
all about a trip made to it by a large group of sober- 
minded business men. Their trip did them a world of 
good. You will derive stimulus from being initiated 
into the mysteries of this wonderful grove. 


Several hundred manuscripts have been received from 
employees telling why they regard their employers as 
. entitled to be classed as the best in America. In next 
issue the names of the prize winners will be announced 
in the $1,000 contest which this magazine has conducted 
on “Who Is the Best Employer in America?” At this 
writing the judges, John M. Siddall, editor of the Amer- 
ican Magazine; Theodore H. Price, editor of Commerce 
and Finance; and the editor of this magazine, are wrest- 
ling with the problem of passing upon the merits of the 
articles. Nineteen prizes are to be awarded. This 
competition has excited nation wide attention among 
both employers and employees and the result is awaited 
with keenest interest. ; 


B. C. Forbes 


March 2, 1918 
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Creator and Head of the Cities Service Corporation “ 
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Whose remarkable career, from the humble role of newsboy to a try : 


place of great power in finance and industry is told in this issue 








“With all thy getting, get Understanding.” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


Lord Northcliffe, the multi-mil- 

WHAT A lionaire newspaper king of Britain 

RICH MAN and the maker and unmaker of 

HAS Cabinets, some time ago rented his 

DISCOVERED. palatial London home and now 

lives in a house containing only a 
few rooms. A friend who called on him remarked 
upon the difference between his former home and his 
new one, and hinted that it must be rather awkward to 
get along in such cramped quarters. 

“No,” Lord Northcliffe replied ; “my wife and I both 
like it. It is less trouble, and there are fewer com- 
plications. With the money saved, Lady Northcliffe is 
able to support a hospital of her own.” 

I once complimented a rich American upon the beauty 
of his extensive country estate and suggested that he 
must derive a great deal of pleasure from it. 

“At first I did,” he replied very seriously. “It was 
good fun laying out grounds and gardens and foun- 
tains and roads and all that sort of thing. The sense of 
ownership was pleasant. By and by, however, I began 
to find it was taking a good deal of my time as ‘well 
as a good deal of thought. I discovered that I could 
not simply give orders and let it go at that. Architects, 
gardeners, and others had to keep consulting me, and 
I had to be constantly on the watch to see that things 
were carried out properly. The cost, of course, 
mounted. Then one fine day I awoke to the fact that 
I did not own the place but that the place owned me. 
I was working for its upkeep. In a sense, I am now 
its slave. The fun of the thing has gone. I cannot run 
‘this place and run my business as I want to run it.” 

In other words, my brother, those of us who don’t 
own palaces and elaborate estates are saved a good 
many “complications,” as Lord Northcliffe calls it. We 
can be as happy in our modest dwellings as the multi- 
millionaire can be in his castle. Indeed, the incident 
here related indicates that we can be happier. We need 
not be so very envious of the rich after all. 

War has taught that being dependent upon a retinue 
of servants and upon all sorts of extravagances for one’s 
comfort and happiness has sharp drawbacks. That 
mode of life makes men soft—and women, as a rule, 
petulant, pampered and dissatisfied. 

A young Scotsman, a doughty farm laborer, who had 
served in the trenches of Flanders, was being sym- 
pathized with by a grand dame who shuddered over the 
hardships the presence of the soldier conjured up. 

“Oh, it’s not so bad,” he replied. “It’s no worse being 
at the front than it is to get up at five o’clock on a win- 
try morning and cart turnips.” 


' against the Director General of Railroads. 





The fellows who have had to rough it in times of 
peace are not finding war such a heartbreaking and 
backbreaking ordeal as youths of more tender rearing 
and occupation. 

In the final analysis, whether a man. be a multi-mil- 
lionaire or a day laborer, the simple life has its very sub- 
stantial advantages. 


* *« * 


“Tt is sweet and glorious to die for one’s country” is 
no longer a shibboleth but a vital truth pulsating through 
the veins of young America. 

oe + & 


Hoover is an able, determined, 
headstrong fellow. Europe regards 
him as the ablest organizer America 
has produced since the war began. 
Stettinius is bracketed with Hoover 
by the higher European officials 
familiar with the former’s work. McAdoo is also head- 
strong and in certain respects able. Hoover, however, 
has picked a quarrel with the wrong man, for McAdoo’s 
papa-in-law is Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy and everything else, and will doubtless see to it 
that his son-in-law is upheld to the limit. 

The quarrel does little credit to either Hoover or Mc- 
Adoo. Apparently it was started by Hoover; at least, 
he was the first to rush into print with a complaint 
Surely 
Hoover could have attained his purpose by more ami- 
cable methods. This is no time for airing squabbles 
among officials. The public want things done. They 
don’t care a whoop who gets the glory. Both. Hoover 
and McAdoo could spend their time to more profit than 
in writing long, letters to the newspapers about each 
other. Both should have enough work on hand to keep 
them busy. 

The public will make short shrift of any man who 
seeks to use his present office as a means to future 
political honors. The public already have the impres- 
sion that Mr. McAdoo has been stung by the presi- 
dential bee, a fact which, in conjunction with his family 
relationship to the President, places him in a very deli- 
cate position. Unless Mr. Hoover walks circumspectly, 
he also will lay himself open to the suspicion that he 
has an eye on self-glorification. 

Stop quarreling, gentlemen, and instead of letters 
give us food and transportation. That is your present 


duty. 


McADOO 
AND 
HOOVER 
QUARREL. 


* 2% 
McAdoo is doing bravely as Railway Dictator. 














FORBES 


The. Government has found it 
easier to deal with capital than 
with labor. No corporation would 
dare defy the Government. Cer- 
tain labor unions have no such 
scruples. Before price fixing could 
be arranged, corporation after corporation voluntarily 
told Washington that Government orders would be 
gladly accepted and work started upon them without 
any stipulation as to the prices to be paid—this, too, at 
a time when these same corporations were overwhelmed 
‘with other business at the highest prices and profits in 
their history. 


NO CLASS 
MUST 
OBSTRUCT 


When the ship carpenters in the East were begged 
to resume work and to leave the wage question te be 
settled amicably by conference with the Governmental 
representatives, the carpenters and their union leaders 
refused to budge. Appeals to their patriotism’ fell on 
deaf ears. No amount of cajoling had any effect. It 
was not until President Wilson personally dropped the 
obsequious tone and demanded of the carpenters’ arch- 
leader, one Hutcheson, whether he would co-operate 
or would continue to “obstruct,” that the strikers were 
brought to their senses. 

The carpenters apparently cared little whether our 
brave young fellows in France would be starved or even 
killed through lack of shipping facilities. The carpen- 
ters were out for number one and they didn’t mind 
declaring so. They capitulated only when it began to 
dawn upon them that the obstructive tactics might bring 
trouble upon their own skins. 

Profiteering by a few unions has been more flagrant 
than any profiteering so far fastened upon any responsi- 
ble business concern. There is only one course for the 
Administration to follow: It must stand little nonsense 
from either capital or labor. The nation is out to win 
“the war. That is the paramount object. If it be deemed 
necessary by those to whom we have committed the 
power of government to take sixty cents of every dollar 
of income received by the very rich, the law must be 
obeyed. Also, if it be deemed necessary to ask ship 
carpenters to continue work for a trifle under five dol- 
lars a day, until the adjustment of higher demands can 
be investigated by the authorities, then the carpenters 
must obey governmental orders to continue at work. 

It may be awkward for John D. Rockefeller to give 
up more than half of his income, and it may be awk- 
ward also for certain workers to live temporarily on 
the wages they now receive; yet during war time na- 
tional welfare must be the supreme consideration. At 
a crisis like this, slackers must be dealt with sternly. 
The ship carpenter earning almost five dollars a day 
has less excuse to strike than the soldier toiling and 
suffering in the trenches for one dollar a day. We are 
all equally under orders at this fate-laden hour. 


England has just sentenced to six months’ imprison- 
ment and to subsequent deportation two American labor 
agitators who sought to stir up labor dissatisfaction 
there. The incident may contain a lesson for our Gov- 
ernment; also a warning to some of our self-seeking, 
trouble-making leaders of strikes. 


MAGAZINE 


I have just been shaved. The 
barber, with whom I am on terms 
of real friendliness, told me he en- 
joyed Washington’s birthday huge- 
ly. He stood three and a half hours 
in the afternoon at the Metropolitan 
Opera listening to “Carmen” and in the evening he saw 
“Les Miserables” at the movies. 

Stood, please note, three and a half hours for the 
sake of listening to music—and, incidentally, paid $1.65, 
the best part of a day’s wages, for the privilege. 

His statement made me feel rather small. I would 
not have had the stamina to do that. Would you? Yet 
this man who lathers faces and cuts hair all day had a 
soul that could be enchanted by grand opera, even under 
such conditions. He would not give one good opera 
for all the comedies or other shows on the boards. 

Is he not entitled to be rated a good deal higher as a 
human being than many of the rest of us who flatter 
ourselves into believing that we amount to something 
more than a barber? 

One of my chiefest pleasures is to get so intimately 
acquainted with a workman that he will “open up” and 
tell all about his job, its difficulties and its joys, how 
certain things must be done a certain way in order to 
get the best results, and the reasons therefor. I do not 
believe the wisest man on earth could not learn some- 
thing from even the humblest toiler. I never cease to be 
amazed at how much a laborer or an artisan knows about 
things of which I am entirely ignorant. One of the 
finest philosophers I know is a country blacksmith who 
has a reputation as a tamer of fractious horses. He 
can tell you exactly why any horse does the things it 
does. He knows horse nature from A to Z. He rates 
the intelligence of some horses as higher than that of 
many human beings. 

Somehow my barber friend’s remarks brought the 
blacksmith to my mind, and made me feel very keenly 


NONE 

OF US 
SUCH A 
MUCHNESS. 


- that none of us is so very much of a muchness, that the 


haughtiest can learn a lot from the humblest, that worth 
isn’t always measured by the length of a man’s bank 
account. 

* * * 


If all the hot air that is coming from fuel officials et 
al. would only heat rooms! 


* * x 


Are our bankers afraid to open 
BANKERS their mouths? Has McAdoo struck 
AFRAID them all dumb? Of late all but a 
OF few forceful banking leaders have 
McADOO? refused to comment for publication 
on even the most momentous finan- 
cial proposals emanating from Washington. When the 
$500,000,000 War Finance Corporation was proposed 
by Secretary McAdoo the newspapers diligently sought 
the views of prominent bankers, but discovered that 
one after the other held his forefinger to his lips and 
whispered, “Hush! I mustn’t say a word.” 
This magazine sent requests to some thirty-five of 
our leading bankers for a brief expression of thicit 
opinions on the merits or faults of the gigantic project, 
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but it also encountered the same conspiracy of silence, 
the same fear of offending the powers that be. Only 
three or four had the courage of their convictions, 
among them Charles E. Mitchell, president of the 
National City Company; Joseph W. Harriman, of the 
Harriman National Bank, and John E. Gardin of the 
International Banking Corporation. There was no lack 
of refusals to say a word. 

Privately, bankers are not averse to telling you what 
they think of the proposal, but they do not regard it as 
politic to make the slightest public criticism because of 
the tremendous power now wielded by Secretary Mc- 
Adoo and his aide, John Skelton Williams, both of 
whom have always been regarded as bitterly unfriendly 
to the nation’s foremost banking interests. Rumor also 
has it that the outline of the institution was drawn up 
by a member of one of our greatest international bank- 
ing firms and that this house would not welcome any 
opposition to it. 

But is this a time for cowardice? Are bankers justi- 
fied in renouncing their right as citizens to discuss ques- 
tions of the first magnitude concerning their own busi- 
ness and the welfare of the state? Have they not 
duties and responsibilities which they should not shirk 
simply because they dread incurring the displeasure of 
a Government official? Is it honest for them to allow 
what they regard as dangerous steps to be taken with- 
out uttering one word of suggestion, criticism or pro- 
test? Are there not times when self-respecting men 
must put the public interest above personal considera- 
tion? 

Is it that our democratic leaders are coming to be 
regarded as autocrats? Must we all cringe before them 
in obsequious silence? Must we always flatter and 
never criticise them? Must we accept whatever they 
propose without striving to have the proposals licked 
into proper shape by suggestion and counsel? 

Frankly, the bankers’ present line of conduct does 
not inspire any great measure of respect. 

\s for the war finance proposal itself; it was distinctly 
faulty as originally presented. It has been amended 
sensibly in certain respects, but whether it is not still 
too inflationary is a point upon which it is a pity the 
country has not received enlightenment from those best 
able to give it. 

"ae oe 


It is time for a thousand mouths to stop shooting off 
peace talk and time to shoot off more guns against the 
enemy. 

* * * 


A pay envelope, even a fat one, 
does not satisfy employees. This 
is strikingly brought out by the 
hundreds of letters received 7 this 
magazine in response to its offer of 
$1,000 to workers for the best 
articles on “Who is the Best Employer in America?” 
Workers crave for something more than even scientific 
welfare work. 

They want to feel that their employer is personally 
interested in them. They want to feel that the man or 


WAGES 
NOT 
EVERYTHING. 


men at the top appreciate good work. They want to be 
treated as co-workers, even as partners. There must 
be something of the “family party” spirit if employees 
are to give themselves wholeheartedly to their tasks. 

Unless some degree of sentiment exists, no force can 
be held together amicably, the highest results cannot be 
obtained. 

The newspapers contained the statement recently that 
one large industrial enterprise retained its men on an 
average last year of only three months. It had to em- 
ploy 12,000 men in order to maintain a force of 3,000. 
Here was a conspicuous example of the lack of any 
bond of sympathy between the rank and file and the 
executives. The moment a worker saw a chance to get 
more pay elsewhere he quit. Many left simply because 
they did not find conditions conducive to contentment. 
Perhaps some of the dissatisfied workers could not have 
explained just why they did not care to continue work- 
ing for this company. They simply knew that some- 
thing was lacking, that their connection with the or- 
ganization held no attraction for them. 

This problem of how to rivet employees to an or- 
ganization is daily becoming more serious. The ma- 
jority of corporations have not yet succeeded in solving 
it. The series of articles we have been printing by em- 
ployees, telling why they regard their employers as the 
best in the country, has done something not only to 
stimulate interest in the subject, but has given alert 
employers valuable suggestions for activities of the kind 
appreciated by workers. Next issue will contain a com- 
prehensive article on the man who has been voted the 
best employer in America and will give also the names 
of other concerns adjudged among the best employers 
in the country. : 

The reader will be impressed by noting that it is not 
always the costliest schemes for the benefit of workers 
which are most appreciated. Little things often appeal 
most. 

ee 


Well, how do you like the Kaiser's “Peace without 
annexation” plan? It appears to be working out excel- 
lently in Russia—for the Kaiser. Could we, had the 
Kaiser the power, expect any more leniency? 

oe 


Newspaper men get into the habit 
of being up all hours of the night 
and of lying in bed as long as they 
can in the morning. Like most 
habits, this habit is hard to over- 
come, even when the necessity for 
it passes. It seems so easy, almost pleasant to stay up 
at night—and so hard to get up o’ mornings. 

The writer in a recent issue complained of being un- 
able to find enough time to think, and suggestions were 
asked. The best has come from Samuel Posner, head 
of the Stock Exchange firm bearing his name. Says 
Mr. Posner: 

“I have found that by rising, as I do, at six I 
have one hour’s time to think before breakfast, 
fifteen minutes for breakfast, and an hour or 
more before my active duties of the day begin. 


TO THINK, 
GET UP 
EARLY. 
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“Every man is at his best during that period 
of the day.” 

Desperate diseases call for desperate cures, they say. 
For any one who works or reads until towards mid- 
night, the thought of getting up at six, particularly in 
these dark mornings, is not appealing. There are some 
things which we know would be good for us but which 
we nevertheless cannot muster up courage to do. 
Health specialists usually preach the “early to bed, early 
to rise” formula; and I must confess that the majority 
of vastly successful business men ascribe as one reason 
for their accomplishments the early rising habit. 

May I confess that I am too, what shall I call it?— 
to carry out this practice. In my case there are ex- 
tenuating circumstances in addition to the aforesaid in- 
grained newspaper habit. 

For example, one fuelless Monday I resolutely 
started to dictate an article in bed, but before it was well 
under way there was a “Da-Da” at the door, and the 
upshot was that more than half of the article had to be 
dictated with one tiny shaver in one arm, and the other 
arm active in self-defence from a two-year-old who was 
bent upon finding out what the inside of an eye looked 
like. As the subject of the article was “Initiative,” I 
did get out of the persistent scheming of the attacking 
party more or less inspiration and pointers. I suppose 
I should have locked the door from the inside and with- 
stood the siege. But I confess I was too—what would 
you call it? 

Seriously, it is more and more impressed upon me 
the more I discover about men who have attained con- 
spicuous success that the winners of the conspicuous 
success have had to forfeit something very much worth 
while. Some have lost the capacity for rational domes- 
tic life; some have lost the ability and even the inclina- 
tion to make and keep friends; some have allowed the 
milk of human kindness to dry up in their veins; some 
have lost that touch of childlikeness without which no 
man can be truly and wholly lovable. To gain admit- 
tance to millionairedom, too many men have withdrawn 
themselves, so to speak, from the world of human so- 
ciety and social life. 

As Christian Scientists phrase it, each one of us has 
his or her own “problem” to solve. We must each de- 
cide what are the things worth while and what things 
cost more than they are worth. Just what proportion 
of a man’s time should be given to playing with his 
kiddies and what proportion should be devoted to his 
business, is typical of the problems one meets all through 
life. To sacrifice everything on the altar of Mammon 
is unwise. Yet it may be even more unwise for the 
average parent not to devote a very great part of his 
waking hours to money making, for unless he can keep 
the wolf from the door, and a little more, he may not 
be able to give his children a proper education. 

I fear that all this does not lead very far. It is more 
calculated to make one think than to solve the problem 
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of how to find time to think. For those who are not 
mid-night-oil-burning newspapermen, I would heartily 
commend Mr. Posner’s suggestion. I know it has 
worked in the case of many men who have made their 
mark. 


* * * 


Our postal service is constantly cited as a model of 
efficiency. It never had a better chance to earn this 
reputation—by getting letters and parcels to and from 
our boys at the front. Worse than the pain of wounds 
is the prolonged absence of news from home when first 
you go from under its roof. Postmaster General Burle- 
son has an opportunity to render our forces at the front 
a service of incalculable value. 

* * * 


May it be that our boys in the 
trenches—and some of the parents 

THE of these boys, also—will be heart- 

HEATHEN ened by a thoughtful reading of the 

RAGING. following psalm? Not a few of its 

passages are applicable to the 
earth’s present-day condition: 

God is our refuge and strength, a very present help 
in trouble. 

Therefore will not we fear, though the earth be re- 
moved, and though the mountains be carried into the 
midst of the sea; 

Though the waters thereof roar and be _ troubled, 
though the mountains shake with the swelling thereof. 

There is a river, the streams whereof shall make glad 
the city of God, the holy place of the tabernacles of the 
Most High. 

God is in the midst of her; she shall not be moved: 
God shall help her, and that right early. 

The heathen raged, the kingdoms were moved: He 
uttered his voice, the earth melted. 

The Lord of hosts is with us; the God of Jacob is 
our refuge. 

Come, behold the works of the Lord, what desolation 
He hath made in the earth. 

He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the earth; 
He breaketh the bow, and cutteth the spear in sunder; 
He burneth the chariot in the fire. 

Be still, and know that I am God; I will be exalted 
among the heathen, I will be exalted in the earth. 

The Lord of hosts is with us; the God of Jacob is 
our refuge. 


*x* * * 


A railroad employee writes: “Men Who Are Making 
America” is as a steam crane to me. It picked my en- 
gine out of the rut, placed my wheels upon the rails, 
with a full head of steam. I read a “Life” each day 
before going to work. This not only stimulates one io 
do his best, but lightens the tonnage one carries on a 
railroad. 


Every Thrift Stamp you buy gives our boys 
in the trenches a better fighting chance 





Here is a list of our richest citizens and their fortunes 


/AMERICA’S THIRTY RICHEST 
OWN $3,680,000,000 


Rockefeller Heads List with $1,200,000,000—Mrs. Harri- 
man Wealthiest Woman—Frick Ahead of Carnegie 


The leading bankers in America have laid their heads together and computed the fortunes of the 
thirty richest persons in the country. The figures here given are therefore the most authoritative 


ever compiled. 


The list contains many surprises. 


The average amount owned is $122,000,000 


and the average annual income $6,130,000. In addition to much other information this article 
answers the query “Who are the ten persons who paid taxes on $5,000,000 incomes last year?” 


By B. C. FORBES 


Who are the thirty richest persons in America? 

This article gives answer. It embodies, not any guess 
of mine, but the consensus of opinion among the fore- 
most bankers in the country. This can be accepted, 
therefore, as the most authoritative compilation ever 
made on this subject. 

The combined fortunes of the thirty richest total 
$3,680,000,000. 


The average individual fortune is $122,666,666. Not 


one of the thirty has less than $50,000,000. 

The total annual income of the thirty is figured at 
$184,000,000, of which John D. Rockefeller’s share is 
computed at $60,000,000, or almost half as much as the 
other twenty-nine put together. 

The average income of these multimillionaires is 
$6,133,333. The smallest income is estimated at $2,- 
500,000 a year. 


Three Women Among Richest Americans. 

There are three women on the list, Mrs. E. H. Har- 
riman with $80,000,000 (the richest woman in the 
country), Mrs. Russell Sage with $60,000,000, and Mrs. 
Lawrence Lewis with $50,000,000, the last-named sum 
having descended from Henry H. Flagler of Standard 
Oil and Florida railroad fame. 

The aggregate amount of money in circulation in the 
United States is less than $5,000.000,000. If the thirty 
could turn their wealth into cash, they could absorb 
more than two-thirds of all the money in the country. 

That is a sensational and somewhat misleading way 
of expressing it. The total wealth of the United States 
is now reckoned at almost $250,000,000,000, so that the 
thirty richest control less than one-seventieth of it. The 
thirty, however, exercise more than one-seventieth of 
the financial power of the United States, although they 
are far from being able to carry out arbitrarily many 
of the things alleged by demagogues and believed by 
many of the public. 

Seventy years ago a pamphlet published in New York 
put the number of millionaires in the Metropolis at only 
nineteen. Last year 206 Americans pleaded guilty to 


having annual incomes of $1,000,000 or more—and 
paid income taxes on them. 

Only John Jacob Astor pulled in a million a year 
then; his wealth was estimated at $25,000,000, mostly, 
of course, in real estate. Stephen Whitney was cred- 
ited with $10,000,000, garnered from liquor, cotton and 
real estate. William B. Astor, son of John Jacob, had 
$5,000,000, Peter G. Stuyvesant $4,000,000, and James 
Lenox, of library fame, $3,000,000. 


Annual Incomes of Five Million. 

The latest income tax returns revealed the fact that 
ten persons in the United States confessed to an income 
of over $5,000,000 for the year. There has been keen 
speculation as to the identity of the ten. The following 
list probably is not more than one name out of line: 

John D. Rockefeller, 

H. C. Frick, 

Henry Ford, 

Charles M. Schwab, 

Andrew Carnegie, 

George F. Baker, 

William Rockefeller, 

Edward S. Harkness, 

J. Ogden Armour, 

Pierre S. du Pont. 

These, however, are not the ten richest individuals 
in the country. The table accompanying this article 
shows at a glance the estimated amounts owned by each 
of the thirty richest, together with a computation of 
the annual income based on a five per cent. income rate. 
The table also gives the source of each fortune. 

This compilation of America’s thirty richest contains 
quite a number of surprises. Some of the names and 
some of the amounts will astound the public. 

John D. Rockefeller’s fortune passed the billion-dol- 
lar mark, I am told, three or four years ago, at the 
time Standard Oil Securities more than doubled the 
price ruling before the dissolution of the Oil Trust. 
He is now credited with $1,200,000,000. His income is 
estimated to work out at $2,739,726.02 a day, $114,- 
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155.25 an hour, $1,902.58 a minute and $31.70 a second. 

The worst sentence Mr. Rockefeller could receive 
would be: “Count one year’s income in five-dollar gold 
pieces.” It would kill him. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s wealth, if it could be turned into 
cash and distributed equally—which it couldn’t—would 
give every man, woman and child in the United States 
$1 each. His total equals approximately one-fourth of 
all the money in circulation in the country. 


Frick Is Second Richest American. 


Nine persons in every ten, if asked, “Who do you 
think is the second richest man in America?” would 
instantly reply, “Andrew Carnegie.” They would be 
wrong, according to our best-posted bankers. 

H. C. Frick, the coke king and steel magnate, is rated 
above Carnegie, his wealth being computed at $225,- 
000,000, yielding him an income of $11,250,000. You 
don’t hear much about Mr. Frick, notwithstanding his 
extraordinary ability and his gigantic business interests. 
He is the Pittsburgher, some of the public may recall, 
who volunteered to pay the children and other mem- 
bers of a Christmas Club who lost their all through the 
failure of an important bank just before a recent Christ- 
mas. He does little things like that quite often. Also, 
he thinks nothing of paying half-a-million for a paint- 
ing. Since J. P. Morgan died Mr. Frick has been the 
best customer of the art dealers. 

How did he make his $225,000,000? 

He had only a common school education where he 
was born, at West Overton, Pa. But he had lots of 
grit. Like John D. Rockefeller and Andrew Carnegie, 
he early sought opportunity to start business on’ his 
own account. Before he was of age he organized 
“Frick & Co., coke manufacturers.” He prospered, 
and ten years later formed the famous H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., a veritable gold mine, of which he is still 
chairman. Carnegie’s steel operations needed the coke 
Frick controlled, and a generation ago Frick joined 
forces with Carnegie. In his early thirties Mr. Frick 


had an income of a million a year. He is a power in . 


the Pennsylvania, the Reading and the Chicago & North- 
western railroads, in the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion and in various financial institutions. Nowadays he 
works less and plays more. 


Carnegie Comes Next. 


There is more divergence of opinion concerning Car- 
negie’s wealth than that of any other man in America. 
In certain circles it is affirmed that, although he has 
given away gifts approaching $200,000,000, he still re- 
tains more than that amount. Yet one of his most 
intimate associates assured me some time ago that the 
aged steel master had given away all but a fraction of 
his fortune. The records do not bear out this conten- 
tion, however, although the author of the “Gospel of 
Wealth” many years ago laid down the dictum, “He 
who dies thus rich, dies disgraced.” Unless the bankers 
are very far wrong in their calculations, the little Scots- 
man is in danger of dying disgraced, for they still be- 
lieve that he owns something like $200,000,000. 

George F. Baker and William Rockefeller are 
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bracketed for the fourth and fifth place on the list, 
with $150,000,000 each. Baker is even less known to 
the public than Frick. He is the worst sphinx the 
financial world has ever known. Not even his own rela- 
tives know anything of his early career. I know of only 
one man who says he has details of Baker’s experiences 
when young, and this man does not propose to publish 
the facts until Mr. Baker has gone. You have never 
once seen George F. Baker quoted in the newspapers. 
His aversion to being interviewed is deeper than the 
Atlantic. He never speaks in public. Only once has 
he been dragged into the limelight—by the Pujo “Money 
Trust Investigation Committee.” He then told a sim- 
ple, straightforward story of his activities and declared 
he would gladly withdraw from most of his fifty-seven 
directorships if his colleagues would let him. He added 





Sources of America’s Thirty 
Greatest Fortunes 
The following table shows the chief source of 


America’s thirty largest fortunes, aggregating 
$3,680,000,000. 
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that he had never sought a single directorship. 

Mr. Baker was one of the late J. P. Morgan’s closest 
chums and associates. Each valued the other’s judg- 
ment. J. P. wanted Baker on the board of every 
company he formed or financed. As head of the 
First National Bank and of the First Security Com- 
pany, Mr. Baker was and is a power in the banking 
and investment fields. He became a director in more 
large enterprises than any other man in America. He 
is classed as one of the ablest judges of securities in 
Wall Street. Those nearest him put his fortune at 
$150,000,000 or more. He is seventy-eight, but is still 
active—both in the financial district and on the golf 
links. His son George F. Baker, Jr.,-is becoming an 
important force in the financial world. 

Of William Rockefeller little need be said, as his 
activities have been similar to those of his older brother. 
He began as a bookkeeper, soon obtained an interest in 
a produce commission firm, later joined the oil concern 


‘of which John D. was a partner, and afterwards or- 


ganized William Rockefeller & Co., which became an 
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John D. Rockefeller 
H. C. Frick 

Andrew Carnegie 
George F. Baker 
William Rockefeller 
Edward S. Harkness 
J. Ogden Armour 
Henry Ford 

W. K. Vanderbilt 
Ed. H. R. Green 
Mrs. E. H. Harriman 
Vincent Astor 
James Stillman 
Thomas F. Ryan 
Daniel Guggenheim 
Charles M. Schwab 
J. P. Morgan 

Mrs. Russell Sage 
Cyrus H. McCormick 
Joseph Widener 
Arthur Curtis James 
Nicholas F. Brady 
Jacob H. Schiff 
James B. Duke 
George Eastman 
Pierre S. du Pont 
Louis F. Swift 
Julius Rosenwald 
Mrs. Lawrence Lewis 
Henry Phipps 





Estimated 
Fortune 


Yearly 

Income 
$60,000,000 
11,250,000 
10,000,000 
7,500,000 
7,500,000 
6,250,000 
6,250,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
4,000,000 
3,750,000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 
3,500,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,500,000 
2,500,000 
2,500,000 
2,500,000 
2,500,000 
2,500,000 
2,500,000 
2,500,000 


$184,000,000 


OUR THIRTY RICHEST AMERICANS 


Chief 

Source 

Oil 

Coke, Steel 
Steel 

Banking 

Oil, Railroads 
Oil 

Packing 
Automobiles 
Railroads 
Banking 
Railroads 

Real Estate 
Cotton, Banking 
Traction, Tobacco 
Mining, Smelting 
Steel 

Banking 
Banking 

Farm Machinery 
Traction 

Mining, Railroads 
Tractions 
Banking 
Tobacco 
Cameras 
Powder 

Packing 

Mail Orders 


* Oil 


Steel 
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important part of the Standard Oil Co. He has held 
as many as fifty directorships in railroads, industrial 
companies, bank, etc. His son, Percy A., is now com- 
ing prominently to the front as a daring promoter and 
upbuilder of large enterprises, particularly those stimu- 
lated by the paralysis produced in certain industries by 
the war. 


Fortunes from Staple Products. 

How would you like to be left $85,000,000? Some- 
thing like that sum fell into the lap of Edward S. 
Harkness not so long ago. His brother, Charles W. 
Harkness, two years ago bequeathed half of his for- 
tune, estimated at $170,000,000, to Edward. The Hark- 
nesses were, next to the Rockefellers, the largest holders 
of Standard Oil stocks. Mr. Harkness has never ap- 
peared in the limelight. He is a director in only one or 
two companies and is not active in large financial af- 
fairs. Another brother, Lamon, who died in California 
several years ago, also left about $170,000,000. While 
Edward’s fortune cannot be gauged at all exactly, 
bankers declare he will now be able to write his name 
for at least $125,000,000. One of the younger genera- 


tion of Harknesses is of a different stamp and often 
figures in the newspapers as a sport devotee. 

Another $125,000,000 Croesus, according to financial 
experts, is J. Ogden Armour. Although the profit of 
Armour & Company last year on each dollar’s worth 
of food products handled was less than 2%c., the con- 
cern’s net profits for the year exceeded $20,000,000. 
When Ogden Armour was a young man his father had 
misgivings regarding the fate of his gigantic organiza- 
tion after he passed away; but Armour & Co. now does 
six times the business done when the famous founder 
of the enterprise died. The total turnover last year 
approached $600,000,000. There are few more enter- 
prising business leaders in America than J. Ogden 
Armour. Incidentally, his wealth has not turned his 
head. 

Three names come under the $100,000,000 class, 
Henry Ford, W. K. Vanderbilt and Col. Ed. H. R. 
Green, the son of Hetty Green. 


Henry Ford’s Hundred Million. 


Henry Ford’s is a fortune which even the most rabid 
socialist will admit has heen made honestly. His in- 
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come last year propably exceeded $25,000,000. There 
is a touch of irony in the circumstance that this man 
who belittles money and its place in life should be 
accumulating it faster than almost any other person in 
America with the exception of John D. Rockefeller. 
Mr. Ford’s career is too well known to call for re- 
capitulation. 

Col.” Green’s $100,000,000 was, of course, left him 
almost in its entirety by his mother, whose total fortune 
reached that round figure. She left nothing to charity, 
only $5,000 to each of three friends, $3,500,000 to her 
daughter, and almost everything else to her only son. 
Col. Green has not yet become a dominating power in 
the financial world notwithstanding his enormous in- 
terests. The Green fortune was scraped together by 
Hetty’s ultra-frugal mode of living, her shrewd real 
estate operations and her cautious banking activities. 

Commodore Vanderbilt’s enormous fortune has been 
well split up during the last two generations. William 
K., however, is stated by the best judges to possess 
about $100,000,000. His income of $5,000,000 a year, 
however, apparently has not made him exuberantly 
happy. It was this member of the Vanderbilt family 
who was quoted three or four years ago as snapping 
at the ship news reporters on his arrival from Europe: 
“I am disgusted with everything.” Incidentally, the 
only Vanderbilt who is a familiar and busy figure in 
the financial district is young Cornelius—‘Colonel” 
Vanderbilt now. It was he who was cut off with a 
paltry million, but financiers declare that had Cornelius 
been a poor boy he could still have made his mark. 

Edward H. Harriman left one of the shortest wills 
and one of the largest fortunes in America’s history. 
The railroad magnate in about a dozen words be- 
queathed everything he had to his wife. His fortune 
exceeded $70,000,000, and it is a fair estimate that the 
$80,000,000 mark has since been reached, as Mrs. Har- 
riman lives in a quiet, unextravagant way and her in- 
vestments are ably handled. Practically the entire Har- 
riman fortune was made during the last dozen years of 
the railroad wizard’s life. 

Vincent Astor is put down as worth $75,000,000. 
This is the only fortune in the whole list made prac- 
tically entirely from real estate. Since his ascendancy 
to the head of the Astor family, this young man has 
deported himself creditably. He has been in service 
abroad for months, as an ensign. His affairs are well 
managed. 


Five Pay Income Tax on Seventy Million. 


Five Americans have fortunes estimated at $70,000,- 
000—James Stillman, Thomas F. Ryan, Daniel Guggen- 
heim, Charles M. Schwab, and J. P. Morgan. 

James Stillman is the largest stockholder in the Na- 
tional City Bank. His father was a successful cotton 
merchant and Mr. Stillman followed in his footsteps. 
He made several millions in the cotton business before 


he took up banking. It was through his titanic energy 


that the City Bank won first place among national in- 
stitutions in the United States. Mr. Stillman for years 
has spent half his time in Europe. He is closely related 
to the Rockefellers. 
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206 Have $1,000,000 a Year 


The income tax returns for last year show that 
206 individuals had incomes of over $1,000,000. 
Ten had over $5,000,000, each. A total of 429,401 
paid income taxes, the smallest income taxed hav- 
ing been $3,000. The following table gives details: 


Income. No. persons 
paying 
$3,000 to $4,000 85,122 
$4,000 to $5,000 72,027 
$5,000 to $10,000 150,551 
$10,000 to $25,000 30,882 
$25,000 to $50,000 23,734 
$50,000 to $100,000 10,452 
$100,000 to $200,000 4,184 
$200,000 to $300,000 1,153 
$300,000 to $1,000,000 1,085 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000 196 
$5,000,000 and over 10 











The humble job of a dry goods clerk in Baltimore 
did not suit Thomas Fortune Ryan, so he migrated to 
Wall Street. He made enough to buy a seat on the 
New York Stock Exchange more than forty years ago. 
The Street has known few speculators as daring and 
as successful financially as Ryan. He took to consoli- 
dating street railway and lighting properties in the early 
days. His activities were not confined to New York; 
he put through big deals in Chicago and other American 
cities. He later entered the tobacco field and became 
a power behind the American Tobacco throne. In his 
spare moments he picked up control of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, which he subsequently sold to 
J. P. Morgan. Also, Mr. Ryan contrived to become 
king pin in New York’s entire subway, street railway 
and other railway systems. His worth is here put 
down as $70,000,000 but some say he owns much more. 
He is not especially popular in the financial world. 


Guggenheims Are Second Richest Family. 


“The Guggenheim family is the second richest in 
America,” said a well-informed financier in a position 
to talk. The father of the “seven brothers” left several 
millions, made chiefly in mining and smelting, and no 
family has done more in that wide field—indeed, one 
of their companies is referred to as the “Smelting 
Trust.” Not content with doing big things at home, 
they are exploiting a colossal copper property in Chile, 
destined, Wall Street believes, to become a fabulously 
prolific producer. Daniel Guggenheim, the head of the 
family, is calculated to be worth upwards of $70,000,000 
—and is growing richer by the minute owing to the 
cleverness with which the Guggenheim activities are 
directed. 

Mr. Schwab was offered $100,000,000 when the war 
began for his interest in the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion. He patriotically refused to let control of 


‘America’s Krupp’s pass into alien hands—a step which, 


events have since proved would have meant incalculable 
damage to this country’s interest. A dozen years ago 
(Continued on page 665) 
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| Thoughts On Life and Living 


You saw last week. our future_rulers, or some. of 
them, walk down Fifth avenue. When those boys come 
back from their experiences, that influence injected into 
American life, I cannot escape the belief, will be an 
abiding and a dominant influence. They will have faced 
the eternal verities. You may think that you meet the 
facts of life in business or in the courts, or in your 
offices, or in the editorial room, but I tell you these boys, 
taking their chance in the service of their country, 
face the elementary facts of existence ; and when they 
‘ome back you will have, in‘my judgment, to show 
them why with everything: that: you propose.— 
Charles‘ E. Hughes. 

* eK 

Business men must establish a code of ethics so that 
anti-trust laws and regulatory acts will never be needed. 
If organized business will realize that its duty is to serve 
the people and to prevent restraint of trade, unfair 
competition and other abuses, such organization will not 
be illegal—Walter S. Gifford, Director,’ Council of 
National Defense. 

x kK 


There is a verse in that igreat. text-book on modern 
business, the Bible,' which sums it all up: 4 

“And: whosoever, shall compel, thee to go.a mile, go 
with him twain.” 

Whosoever hires you to work eight hours, take ad- 
vantage of him by working a little more: whosoever 
compels you to do a. certain. task,.do more than you 
contract to .do. 

It’s the second mile that counts, All biography is a 
record of that truth: all business experience attests it. 

The work that no man compels you to do is the work 
for which the world pays most. 

A little too much is just enough.—Bruce Barton, 
Editor, Every Week. f 

. &.*¢ 

The only way to become permanently satisfied in this 
world is to specialize along your own peculiar bent, and 
leave the rest to others better fitted for it. No man can 
be universal. Every man has his individual abilities 
ind individual inabilities, and if you try to encompass 
everything you will end by encompassing nothing and 
everything swallowing you.—Push. 


*x* * * 


The secret of happiness is—something to do.—John 
Burroughs. 
* * * 


‘ 

The lesson which individuals could not or would not 
teach, the war is now teaching us fast. It is teaching us 
that the railroads and the shipper have all their true in- 
terests in common and that the highest wisdom, for their 
mutual self-interest, is for them to work with and not 
against each other, or, in one word, to co-operate.—- 
George Dallas Dixon. 


IN FLANDERS FIELDS 


Probably no verses from the war front have become 
more widely known than the following poem, “In 
Flanders Field,” which was written by Lieut. Col. John 
McCrae, chief medical officer of the Canadian brigade 
commanded by General Morrison. The poet, it is 
learned, recently died of pneumonia at Boulogne, 
France. 

In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks still bravely singing fly, 
Scarce heard amidst the guns below. 
We are the dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel with the foe, 

To you from failing hands we throw 

The Torch—be yours to hold it high; 

If ye’ break faith with us who die, 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields, 


* * * 


This is a war of workshops to an extént never: known | 
in-any struggle before, a war of equipment, equipment 
in the air, equipment on the sea, equipment in every 
sort of-mechanical and chemical) device for destruction. 
And the measure of our strength, the measure of the 
force of.the blow we are going to be able to strike, will 
be measured by the amount the workshops can produce 
for the purpose of the Government. The workshops 
must be at once released, labor must be released from 
making all the things it has been making for our com- 
fort, for our pleasure, for our luxuries, and be freed 
for the work that the Government wants done—Frank 
A. Vanderlip. 


* * * 


Some central authority must determine, during the 
period when ships are lacking, whether the needs of the 
Allies, or ordinary commerce, or of the American forces 
come first, or to what degree each must be supplied. If 
such a board is created and efficiently administered, the 
terminals of New York, even though susceptible cf great 
improvement, are capable of performing their share in 
bearing the present burden. But the time will come when 
the construction program of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration will begin to bring into existence a great new 
tonnage of ocean freight carriers. We must prepare 
for this. There are four links in our supply chain, the 
railroad link, the link of port facilities, and railroads in 
France, the ocean link, and the seaport terminals 
through which everything must pass. New York can 
only do its share. The Atlantic and Gulf ports must 
be brought into full use to do theirs, otherwise this may 
be the weakest link in the chain—James Speyer. 
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Executives, Read This 


SEGREGATING STENOGRAPHERS 


A Vigorous Protest Against Repressing a Vital Element 
in the Business World 


By VIRGINIA PITTS 


Editor's Note-——A tendency has developed among 
large concerns to segregate all the stenographers from 
the other parts of the organization and herd them to- 
gether in one room. This isolation, conceived by. some 
of our so-called “efficiency experts,” ts breeding results 
which do not tend to promote either efficiency or 
healthy social conditions, the writer of this article, a 
woman of ripe experience, forcefully brings out. 


Many corporations are trying to solve the problem 
of stenographic efficiency. When stenographers are 
segregated from the rest of an organization it is assumed 
by specialists in systematic methods that this centralizes 
the department and makes a unit of the stenographic 
force. When a head stenographer has been found who 
can manage the department and turn out first class work, 
the matter is supposed to be settled as far as organiza- 
tion is concerned. But the success of this system has 
been very limited. 

The problem of the stenographer is unique. A solu- 
tion must be sought with this fact in mind. Girls are 
ambitious and anxious to make good when they start 
their business careers. Later, it dawns on them that 
they are at a standstill—that the future holds out little 
hope of advancement—whereas boys have opportunities 
which inspire them to advance rapidly. 

Then the enthusiasm of these girls wanes. They 
begin to wish they were boys, or that they could escape 
from what has become a grind—perhaps by marrying 
some one who can give them what it seems impossible 
for them to earn. Instead of becoming business suc- 
cesses and learning to love work for the stimulus it 
gives to living, and marrying to attain a more complete 
happiness, they are apt to marry to get out of a rut. 
There are many women who will not thus compromise 
such a vital matter, so plod along patiently and hope- 
fully, resigned to what they have come to regard as the 
inevitable business status of women. 


Departments Destroy Ambition . 


In order to get ahead some may try a change of posi- 
tion. They find inspiration in a new line of business. 
This helps to revive enthusiasm, which is woman’s 
great asset. At this stage some one may suddenly 
decide to isolate the stenographers in order to keep the 
noise of the machines away from the executive offices 
or departments, where quiet is required for thought and 
planning. But this does not do away with the noise 
problem. The noise falls in concentrated form on the 
stenographers who are an indispensable part of the 


organization, and who not only need to think, but who 
must use physical strength to operate machines. 

This segregation system creates a new difficulty. All 
incentive has been taken from the stenographers by 
their separation from those whom they wish to assist, 
and whose appreciation they hope to win. Interest 
becomes forced, but their sense of loyalty impels an 
effort to adapt themselves to the new conditions. They 
are victims of somebody’s scheme for better manage- 
ment. They resent having an extra “boss” over them. 
They feel that a restraint has been put upon individual 
expression in their work. They are hampered and 
dulled. 

Just as the body, no matter how strong, cannot ex- 
press its strength if bound, so the mind cannot express 
its potentialities if restrained and clogged. Will power 
is drawn upon to force tired minds to work as the 
women know they are capable of working. But some 
how they always make mistakes. These are heartrend- 
ing and only add to the stenographers’ increasing lack 
of self-confidence. The stenographers are looked upon 
in a patronizing way because they have not advanced. 
But the office rules prohibit anyone getting out of this 
corral, with a possible exception now and then. 

To my mind, wholesale stenographic departments are 
one of the greatest stumbling blocks to advancement 
and efficiency that the business world holds for women. 

I have experienced the situation both from under- 
neath and from the higher. viewpoints in my profession, 
and I unhesitatingly class this as an evil that must be 
removed. 


Co-ordinate Co-Workers 

Centralization is the motto of the day. But this does 
not mean a jumbling together of individuals. It means 
union and co-operation of interests and sympathies, the 
bringing together of states and localities, the pooling of 
corporation heads in directorates. But these would 
have no freedom of action and would lose their use- 
fulness if literally grouped into a solid body. The 
making of a harmonious whole requires that its parts 
shall be in a position to work together expeditiously. 
To produce a symphony we require a blending of each 
and every note and chord. If we should take one chord, 
separate it and repeat it many times, there would be 
no music, for the chord would lose its value in relation 
to the whole. 

The reason “stenographic departments” are never a 
real success is because they are arbitrary and artificial. 
They are forced misconceptions of natural relations in 
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a working organization. Their personnel does not con- 
sist of co-workers. Each stenographer’s work is distinct 
from that of the others. The person whom she assists 
is situated in another part of the offices. This dis- 
integrates the sense of relation between co-workers. 
Instead of a stenographer being able to use her own 
discretion and arrange details which pertain to her own 
and her dictator’s work, these have to be filtered through 
a third party, the head stenographer, who has only a 
superficial knowledge of the questions at issue. 


Much Depends on Head Stenographer 

Unless the head stenographer is herself a hard 
worker of superior ability she cannot retain the respect 
of those under her. Stenographers can never be 
handled by sweatshop or kindergarten treatment. When 
this attitude is assumed by head stenographers they 
become not only superfluous, but an imposition. They 
take away the prerogative of the dictators and also the 
initiative and responsibility of the stenographers. 

Stenography is an essential part of each department. 
Stenographers may need their assistants, but it is the 
right and duty of department heads to supervise the 
work done under them ‘and to delegate authority to 
those capable of exercising it. 

Shorthand and typewriting are interesting and 
fascinating under proper conditions, but inexorable 
nature has decreed that we must progress. We must 
all have something to look forward to. A bonus is not 
sufficient to sustain interest. 

The most lackadaisical young girl will appreciate a 
little responsibility and confidence. If each stenographer 
knows that her efforts will be recognized and that there 
will be a place ahead when she proves worthy, it will 
soon be discovered who are the shirkers, the bluffers, 
the careless. 


Women Essential in Business 

Big business men are adopting methods for making 
men, but the human element in business will not be 
complete as long as the welfare of the feminine is over- 
looked. If women in business are an evil they should 
be eliminated, but if they are a good they should be 
culttvated. 

There is no reason why women cannot make a suc- 
cess in business as well as in the arts. We are in the 
habit of gauging their success in business as we do that 
of men. But men have had centuries of precedent and 
training, while women are an innovation and have to 
lisprove common beliefs. The fact that they are mak- 
ing good presages a future for business women. 

The responsibility for freeing individual effort de- 
volves on the heads of companies. It is not a matter, 
as some executives were at one time inclined to think, 

f striking down initiative in employees every time it 

displayed, but of checking evil whenever and wher- 
ever it appears. I do not believe it is the real inten- 
tion of executives to encourage or permit self-glorifica- 
tion of a few at the expense of others. Justice is a 
normal human quality, and it must be the keynote for 
the solution of all problems. Those who are alert to 


Al 





MISS VIRGINIA PITTS 


Of Denver, Colorado, who, during two years’ ex- 
perience in New York, made a study of its bust- 
ness conditions. She believes that some of New 
York’s systems of “efficiency” are overdone. In 
this article she gives pointed advice to employers, 
from a stenographer’s viewpoint. 


the signs of the times are rewarded, and those who are 
not will find themselves loaded up with a human stock- 
in-trade that will not be a credit to their modern ideals. 


False Efficiency 
I have been impressed recently by the methods of a 
new and wealthy corporation which advertised its in- 
tention of creating an “esprit de corps” in its organiza- 
tion. Money was no object; so spacious offices and 
beautiful furniture were secured. Visitors approached 
with awe. Each young man was given elegant quar- 


ters in which to work. 


But a so-called efficiency expert recommended that 
men and women should not be allowed to work in the 
same room; so all the stenographers were rounded up 
and crowded into one dark room where they were so 
packed together that there was scarcely elbow space. 
One stenographer was given full authority over the 
rest. She was not big enough to handle the situation, 
but treated them all as if they were beginners.. They 
had to submit to her impractical rule or sacrifice their 
positions. The office manager. secluded himself from 
all workers except the heads of departments. He man- 
aged the office through these heads, and ‘no one else 


dared approach him. 
(Continued on page 856) 
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“Given the will to learn, life and industry are better than all the colleges in Christendom.” 


HOW NEWSBOY FITTED HIMSELF 


TO BECOME HEAD OF 


150,000,000 CORPORATION 


Henry L. 
Unlazy 


Doherty a Shining Example of What the 
American Youth Can Accomplish 


By O. O. McINTYRE 


The Ragged Dick heroes of Horatio Alger thrilled 

a.younger generation. The heroes who slept in dry 
goods. boxes and by a combination of luck and pluck 
rose’ ‘to great heights and eventually married the 
banker’s daughter, were inspirational. But few be- 
fieved in such tawdry heroics. 
«Yet the Horatio Alger heroes of old are in the ver- 
nacular “old stuff” today. Newsboys, office boys’and 
bootblacks in every city have climbed the: dizzy finan- 
cial heights with easy nonchalance. 

So there is nothing specially remarkable in the fact 
that Henry L. Doherty rose from a newsboy to the 
head of a $150,000,000 corporation; but his philosophy 
of life, his manner of dropping the easy job to tackle 
the tough one, and his overcoming of great handicaps, 
educational and financial, comprise a big human_ in- 
terest story of modern, everyday life. 

Henry L. Doherty is 47 years old, and ‘from his 
humble beginning, when he sold newspapers on the 
streets of Columbus, O., he has become the controller 
of some 200 public utilities, gas and electric companies, 
the second largest producer of refinable oil in the world, 
a banker, scientist, inventor and, best of all, a keen, 
understanding and sympathetic man. All his business 
life he has gone like a shot for the thing that was hard, 
important and vital. 


Starts As Newsboy 

At twelve he started selling newspapers in his home 
city. 

At twenty he was a gas engineer. 

At twenty-five he was managing a public utility 
plant. 

At twenty-seven he was manager of a syndicate of 
such properties. 

At thirty-four he was head of a concern of his own. 

At forty he controlled a huge corporation. 

At forty-seven he is a big power in the finanical and 
industrial world. 

Mr. Doherty was deprived of the chance for a high 
school and technical education. He had to get out and 
hustle. He got the groundwork for his theoretical 
training, as he says himself, “out of a gas catalogue.” 

He worked around gas plants and saw coke furnaces 
and retorts, and then sought the meaning of it all from 
gas catalogues. Going from the thing to the word is 


considered a roundabout way to secure an education; 
but' Mr. Doherty found it profitable. 

In fighting his way from the bottom to the very top 
he was always able ‘to recognize the important turning 
points as they arose. Ability to make correct decisions 
kept him on the upward trail. 

He was able to make play of his work and to banish 
the imps of worry. In July of 1913 there were ominous 
whisperings in Wall Street and things looked black. 
Mr. Doherty was called into a conference of big in- 
terests. The. meeting was a solemn one. Some detail 
struck Doherty as humorous, and being: human, he 
laughed... His companions looked at him in amazement. 

“Doherty,” said one, “I don’t see how you can laugh 
at a time like this.” 

“Tf I couldn’t laugh at a time like this,” he replied, 
“I would not be here today. I would have died long 


” 


ago. 
Seeks Hardest Jobs 

Mr. Doherty has always sought the hard job. As 
soon as the job became easy it lost its zest and he sought 
for something difficult. Cracking hard nuts is his hobby. 
He has always made it a rule to tackle one problem at 
a time. In this way he frees his thought from cross- 
currents and is enabled to think straight and clear. If 
he fails—he seldom does—he considers that he has ac- 
complished something in being able never to make the 
mistake again. As Edison is fond of reminding his 
helpers when a thing won’t work after hundreds of 
thousands of experiments, it is something to have dem- 
onstrated that a thing can’t be done. 

Mr. Doherty is a bachelor, and as Edison said of him 
at a banquet given on a recent birthday at Delmonico’s, 
“an indefatigable worker.” He doesn’t care much for 
golf. His sole recreation is driving an automobile 
through the maze of traffic around five o’clock. He 
has found a mental stimulus in this. Zig-zagging his 
way through Fifth avenue around the dinner hour en- 
ables him to forget business cares. Then he can return 
to his office and work late into the night. 

Some years ago, because of much night work, he se- 
cured temporary accommodations: in a tenement house 
on Bridge street, across from the old Fraunces Tavern. 
The quiet of the place appealed to him, and he rented 
an entire floor and converted it into a comfortable 
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home. He is possibly the only man of large affairs who 
lives below Fulton street and within a stone’s throw of 
his office. 

In his apartment he has a large pipe organ which he 
plays when thinking out big problems. There are also 
many other musical instruments. 


Employees Study Factories. 

Some time ago he. established the Cadet Schools for 
his employees—an idea that was born of his own ex- 
perience. He believes in blending practice with theory. 
He believes that young men training for a business 
career should know the practical side. The young men 
entering these schools are taken right into the factories. 
As an inventor, he has given to oblivion many inven- 
tions that at first sight would have amazed the universe, 
but he found out later that they were not practical. 
Thus he wants to show the young man that his theories 
have got to work. 

Mr. Doherty has 
processes which have advanced the gas industry, and 
he has also originated many practices which have be- 
come standards. 

In recognition of his services to the industry, in 1898 
a gold medal was awarded to him by the American Gas 
Light Association. Since that time he has been elected 


an honorary member or Official of all the important 
engineer societies, and in addition is president of the 
Society for Electrical Development. 

Today his name is chiefly associated. with Cities 
Service Company, which controls electric, gas, natural 


gas, water power, traction, and oil properties in 23 
states of the Union. 

Cities Service Company is the largest organization of 
its kind in the country, employing more than 14,000 
people in its various subsidiary companies. Behind all 
this organization is the mind and ability of one man— 
the ex-newsboy. 

Doherty is not a system man. He believes more in 
method. He believes in doing the most important thing 
first no matter whether it is in order or not. If he is 
at work on one job, and a bigger, more necessary job 
comes along, he believes in dropping the little job and 
doing the big job. 


“Dohertygrams” 

His philosophy of business and life might be summed 
up in “Dohertygrams.” Here are a few of them: 

“Think straight and clear.” 

“Make a game out of your work.” 

“By force of will make your work yield pleasure to 
you.” 

“Good humor is absolutely essential to good mental 
health.” 

“The man who is opinionated or ill-tempered or 
prejudiced does not try to think straight, but seeks only 
evidence to bear out his already-formed opinions.” 

“Get a man to believe in you, get the public to think 
a certain way, and you have unloosed a dynamo of 
power.” 

“Given the will to learn, life and industry are better 
than all the colleges in Christendom.” 


patented various combustion 


“Never fight corporations. Harness them to public 
service.” 

“Never give orders—give instructions.” 

“Never quarrel with the public—show them.” 

“The valuable man in this world is the one who can 
do what the great army of men cannot do.” 

“The greatest dividend in human life is happiness.” 

“When a business enterprise starts out it should. al- 
ways be with the idea of making a greater contribution 
to the public than the profits it may derive.”. 

“I believe that brains do not count so much as in- 
spiration and the determination to do things.” 


BE HELPFUL 
A Tiny Spark May Lead to Big Results. 


HE law of human helpfulness asks each man to 
carry himself so as to bless and not blight men. 

The ambition to be universally helpful must not be a 
transient and occasional one—here and there an hour’s 
friendship, a passing hint of sympathy, a transient gleam 
of kindness. 

Heart helpfulness is to enter into the fundamental 
conceptions of our living. With vigilant care man is 
to expel every element that vexes or irritates or chafes 
just as the husbandman expels nettles and poison ivy 
from fruitful gardens. 

For nothing is so easily wrecked as the soul. The 
fragile vase is ruined by a single tap. A chance blow 
destroys the statue. A bit of sand ruins the delicate 
mechanism. But the soul is even more sensitive to in- 
jury. It is marred by a word or a look. 

Men are responsible for the ruin they work unthink- 
ingly. Today the engine drops a spark behind it. Tomor- 
row that engine is a thousand miles away. Yet the spark 
left behind is now a column of fire mowing down the 
forests. And that devastating column belongs not to 
another, but to that engine that hath journeyed far. 

Thus the evil man does lives after him. The law of 
the higher manhood asks man to be a great heart, the 
shadow of a rock in a weary land. At all times man 
has received from society what he has given to society. 

Generous giving today is a great joy; but it is made 
possible only by years of thrift and economy. The wine 
costs the clusters. The linen costs the flax. - The 
furniture costs the forests. The heat in the house costs 
the coal in the cellar. Wealth costs much toil and 
sweat by day. Wisdom costs much study and long 
vigils by night. Leadership costs instinct and untiring 
pains and service. Character costs the long, fierce 
conflict with vice and sin. 

Intelligence is emancipating man. Ignorance is a 
constant invitation to oppression. So long as workmen 
are ignorant, governments will oppress them, wealth 
will oppress them, religious machinery will oppress 
them. Education can make man’s wrists too large to 
be holden of fetters. Old ideas are being rent asunder 
and old institutions are being succeeded by new ones. 
God is abroad destroying that He may save. In every 
age he makes the discontent of the present to be the 
prophecy of the higher civilization—Merchant’s Trade 
Journal of Richmond, Va. 
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Heys to Unlock the 


Door of Success 
By B.C. Forbes. 


Loyalty 


“Loyalty!” replied H. P. Davison, 
the foremost partner of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. 

A’ party of eminently successful 
men were discussing what quality 
they demanded above all others in se- 


‘ lecting employees and associates. 


Davison’s one-word verdict 
was generally endorsed. 
Loyalty is at the founda- 
tion of individual success, do- 
mestic success, corporate suc- 
cess, nationa! success. 
The greatest empire of old 
was reared on loy- 
alty; it crumbled 
when its leaders 
ceased to put loy- 
alty to the state 
first. 
What has: erect- 
ed and held to- 


gether the widest em- 
pire the world has ever 
known? The loyalty of 
Britons in. every branch of 
the British Empire. 
What has held together for 
centuries that amazing organ- 
ization, the Catholic Church? 
The loyalty of priests and mem- 
bers. 
Loyalty is as cement binding 
together the separate stones of a 
structure. 


What gives a great army its 


power? The loyalty of every 
soldier to his superior. Without 
such loyalty an army would be 
as ineffective as a rabble. 

What contributed to the col- 
lapse of the vast army of Rus- 
sia? What contributed to the 
stanpede of Italy’s forces? Was 
it not the subtle, insidious sow- 
ing of seeds of disloyalty and 
distrust by the scheming Ger- 
mans? 

Disloyalty disintegrates. Dis- 
loyalty dissolves. 

Loyalty embodies faithful- 
ness, steadfastness, trustworthi- 
ness, dependability, confidence, 
sticking - closer - than-a-brother- 
ness. 


What does disloyalty conjure up? Treachery, 


double-dealing, 


stabbing-in-the-back, nefarious 


plotting, the stiletto, the hidden weapon of the 


assassin. 
What is the 


foulest, the most execrated, the 
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most damned name in all history, sacred or profane? 

Judas Iscariot. From the moment that disloyal, 
treacherous follower betrayed his Master the name 
Judas has been synonymous with all that is loathsome, 
detestable and despicable. 

Asked the secret of the success of the greatest indus- 
trial and commercial business organization of the nine- 
teenth century, its founder, John D. Rockefeller, told 
me: “We gathered together round one table the ablest 
brains we could find in the country and we hid nothing 
from one another. We each gave the business our un- 
divided ‘attention and loyalty.” 

Nor could the mammoth United States Steel Cor- 
poration have succeeded had not E. H. Gary inspired 
loyal cooperation among the many industrial giants and 
the scores of thousands of workmen who made up the 
organization. 

The spectacular success of Bethlehem was due, not 
solely to Charles M. Schwab’s brilliant ability, but in 
large part to the loyal, enthusiastic and able support 
given by the fifteen young workers whom Mr. Schwab 
picked from the ranks and made his partners when the 
company was formed. 

Without loyalty little can be accomplished in any 
sphere. 

Even thieves have high regard for loyalty—says the 
adage, “Thete’s honor among thieves.” 

Granted, then, the importance of loyalty, the ques- 
tion to be answered is: How can loyalty be inspired and 
how can it be cultivated? 

To win and to engender loyalty the purpose in hand 
must be worthy of loyal, wholehearted effort. 


Any person convinced that strong drink is a curse to 
humanity could never become a loyal bartender. 


The employer who habitually cheats his customers 
has no business to expect loyal service from workers 
who believe in honesty. Too many employers ask their 
employees to deal questionably with customers and still 
expect employees thus trained in-wrongdoing always 
to do the right thing in dealing with the employer. If 
you train a worker to cheat others you must be pre- 
pared to have him cheat you. 


A first requisite of success is to get into some busi- 
ness and into some concern which deserves your 
loyalty. 

Loyalty does not consist simply of performing one’s 
daily tasks. It means something so large, in fact, that 
words cannot adequately describe it. 

The loyal worker is prepared, if emergency arises, to 
sacrifice his own comfort, even his own interests. He 
must put the good of the concern ahead of his own 
temporary convenience. He must not only do his al- 
lotted work intelligently, but with enthusiasm, with zest, 
with a will. ‘ 

A successful business woman recently confided that 
‘when she held only a minor position, which called for 


the addressing of envelopes, she “sent thoughts with 
each.” 


That pictures. in the mind the true character, the true 
conception of loyalty. 

Loyalty’s relation to work is what the small boy said 
salt was to meat—“the stuff that makes meat taste bad 
when it hasn’t any.” 

Loyalty is service plus. 

Although hard to define, it is easy to detect. And the 
most successful bosses are eager to spot it and ready to 
reward it. 

Let a worker be ever so brilliant, ever’ so brainy, 
ever so ambitious, if his employers know he is not 
loyal through and through they will not for a moment 
consider promoting him to a position of great trust and 
responsibility, for disloyalty breeds distrust. 

At crucial moments in the history of nations, of or- 
ganizations and of individuals nothing is more impor- 
tant than an appeal to loyalty. 

Mankind can never know to what extent the fate of 
the world was shaped by Nelson’s immortal signal at 
Trafalgar Bay: “England expects every man this day 
to do his duty.” 

' There never was opportunity equal to that of today 
for the exercise of loyalty in its national sense. We 
can exercisé loyalty—yes, we can live loyalty—now as 
never before. 

We demonstrate our loyalty or our disloyalty by al- 
most every act of our daily life—by ovr eating or re- 
fraining from eating meat and wheat and other things 
needed by our armies; by subscribing or neglecting to 
subscribe for Liberty Bonds or War Savings Stamps; 
by contributing or refusing to contribute to Red Cross, 
Y. M. C. A., K. of C., Jewish Relief and other worthy 
causes ; by indulging or refusing to indulge in unseemly 
luxuries. 

Americans have now opportunity to crowd the loy- 
alty and the patriotism of a whole lifetime into a single 
year. 

Just as the nation demands loyalty as never before, 
so do great business organizations demand the fullest 
measure of loyalty from their workers. 

It stills hold true that the person who renders loyal 
service in a humble capacity will be chosen for higher 
responsibilities, just as the Biblical servant who multi- 
plied the one pound given him by his master was made 
ruler over ten cities, whereas the servant who did not 
put his pound to use lost that which he had. 

Loyalty can be rendered best by those who have best 
fitted themselves to perform loyal service, by those who 
have trained themselves, disciplined themselves, 
equipped themselves. 


Loyalty to others involves, in a sense unselfishness, 
readiness to consider first the good of the organization 
or the nation. Yet this unselfishness, this self-abnega- 
tion is not incompatible with that one sentence which 
sums it all up: 

“To thine own self be true, and it must follgw, as 
the night the day, thou can’st not then be false to any 
man.” ; 
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Civilization’s Joust With Death 


U.S. GIANTS IN LATIN AMERICA 


Railway Building Through Swamp and Jungle— 
Farquhar and Pearson’s Part 
i. By FREDERIC M. HALSEY 


We have told how Meiggs and Thorndike carried the 
iron rail high above the clouds, into the regions of 
Andean snows, leaving as their monuments the world’s 
highest transportation lines. Now let us tell how North 
American pluck and ingenuity created a railway through 
forest, swamp and jungle, opening rich, inaccessible 
territory one-fifth the size of the United States. 

The Madeira-Mamore Railway was built to provide 
a means of transit around the series of falls and rapids 
which exist in the Madeira, Mamore and Beni Rivers 
located in western Brazil and eastern Bolivia. The 
Madeira River, the greatest tributary of the Amazon, 
is nearly 3,000 miles long and drains a basin estimated 
to contain 650,000 square miles. It flows into the Ama- 
zon about 70 miles below Manaos, and were it not for 
the rapids, large steamers from New York or Europe 
could penetrate the interior of Bolivia. Where it joins 
the Amazon river 850 miles from the Atlantic ocean, 
the Madeira is two miles wide and sixty-six feet deep. 
Where navigation is checked by the whirling rapids, the 
width is a mile and the depth 100 feet. Above this vast 
chain of falls, the Madeira and its mighty tributaries 
could also float large steamers. 


Opens Up Rubber Fields. 

There were many reasons for ‘constructing the 
Madeira-Mamore railway. Not only would immense 
wealth be thrown open to mankind, but an important 
link in the chain of world commerce would be welded 
together. Once completed and connected with other lines 
in the making, a through route between the Bolivian 
uplands and lowlands and the Atlantic would be estab- 
lished and the great barrier between eastern and western 
South America broken. There was a great demand for 
wild rubber, on which the world so. largely depended 
until some five years ago, when the great expansion of 
plantations gave to: industry vast quantities of the culti- 
vated product and caused prices to drop. The territory 
above the Madeira-Mamore falls contained enormous 
areas of untapped rubber forests, also much land avail- 
able for rubber plantations, and it was believed the rev- 
enues from this freight alone would pay a return on the 
capital invested. 

In a previous article we told how Col. George Earl 
Church, of New Bedford, Mass., and his followers at- 
tempted a descent of the chain of rapids, with tragic 
results, and how Col. Church spent years in endeavor- 
ing to put through the railway from one head of naviga- 
tion. to the other. 

This American had turned the first sod for the enter- 
prise in 1871, and had twice organized construction 


companies. Grim tragedies followed, tragedies acted 
by heroes many of whom gave their lives that progress 
might advance and that mankind might tap new chan- 
nels of commerce and development. 


Cut Through Jungle and Swamp. 

These two pioneer organizations, although their en- 
deavors were almost superhuman, were unable to com- 
plete their tasks. The entire projected 320 miles of 
line were successfully surveyed in 1872 and 1873 after 
a struggle of manymonths through pestilential swamps 
and jungles. Modern sanitary methods were unknown 
and the death rate was appalling. Malarial and various 
tropical fevers raged and it became impossible to retain 
workers. So deadly did the grim reaper work that the 
first construction company had finally to sound the toc- 
sin of retreat and. abandon the enterprise. These men 
had been employed by the Public Works Construction 
Co., which had been successful in securing the contract. 

Then P. T. Collins, of Philadelphia, and associates 
took up the task. Although better equipped and able 
to profit from the latters’ experiences and errors, the 
task again proved beyond human powers. But 19 miles 
of railway had been completed and 40 miles additional 
graded. 

The death toll had not been officially recorded, but 
it probably totaled almost a thousand. In one year 22! 
out of 941 employees died. So terrific were the losses 
during the final days of failure that the contractors 
hurried away without stopping to gather in large quan- 
tities of materials and some rolling stock. 

One of the locomotives left to rust in the swamps 
was resurrected during 1911, repaired and brought into 
service. A large tree had grown from it, with roots 
firmly embedded in the debris within the boiler. 


From Failure to Success. 

Thus the early failures. Now for later successes. 

The prospective value of this line was believed to be 
so great that, although nothing further of importance 
was done to build it for many years, the efforts were 
continually made to complete it. In 1903 the treaty of 
Petropolis, between Brazil and Bolivia, imposed upon 
the former, in exchange for territory granted by 
Bolivia, a guarantee that the railway would be built. 
Not long after that time, Brazil gave a concession for 
the railway’s construction to Joachim Catramby, who 
later transferred it to interests headed by Percival 
Farquhar of New York. 


Link With Amazon River Transit. 
Mr. Farquhar and his principal associate, Mr. Pear- 
son, at the time the concession was secured, were en- 
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gaged in the consolidation and extension of yarious 
railways into a system known as the Brazil Railway, 
the construction of port works at various Brazilian 
cities, etc. Among their plans were the establishment 
of steamer lines on the Amazon River and on other 
rivers above the Madeira-Mamore rapids, and the build- 
ing of a railway down the eastern slope of the Bolivian 
Andes to the River Beni, thus to form a through route 
from La Paz and other highland points to the Atlantic. 
The heads of the Madeira-Mamore enterprise, follow- 
ing its incorporation, floated a loan for £2,600,000 
($13,000,000) abroad, this sum being regarded as suf- 
ficient to complete the construction and equip the prop- 
erty. The bonds were guaranteed by the Brazil Rail- 
way and the Port of Para Co. 

In 1909 work on the railway began in earnest. Four 
thousand men were employed that year, of whom one 
in eight died. The deaths would have exceeded 500 
but for the establishment of hospitals and the work of 
a sanitary squad 
who copied from 
Dr. Gorgas in Pan- 
ama, The difficul- 
ties were innumer- 
able. The men 
often worked waist 
deep in the swamps 
and under the 
dazzling rays of 
an equatorial sun. 
The _ construction 
gangs threw into 
the swamps rough 
mats of branches 
and brush, cover- 
ing them with em- 
bankments of 
earth, upon which 
the metals were 
placed. 

As 1910 dawned, 
the work was well 
under way, the organization excellent and prospects of 
final success bright. The second year’s work was carried 
on at less cost in human life, the fatalities numbering 
417, or 90.65 per 1,000 employees. Unforeseen construc- 
tion difficulties caused delay and increased the cost. The 
employees maintained during the year totaled 4,000. In 
1911 the force was increased to 4,600 and every effort 
bent to complete the undertaking. The deaths during 
that year numbered 390, and fever correspondingly de- 
creased. 


Start Towns in Wilderness. 

The year 1912 witnessed the practical completion of 
the Brazilian section. The working force was reduced 
to 3,142 and the rojl of deaths to 222. Trains were put 
in operation provisionally, and a quantity of rubber and 
other products carried around the falls. Where the 
soil was not too swampy, little towns and villages 
sprang up as if by night, and the wilderness began to 





Cutting a Path Through the Forest, Madeira-Mamore 
Railway, Brazil 


give promise of progress and development. The tem- 
porary southern terminus was at Guajara Mirim, on 
the Mamore River, beyond which point steamer navi- 
gation is possible for some hundreds of miles. The 
total length of the railway was measured to be 364 
kilometers (226 miles) and the cost of the undertaking 
about $22,800,000, a sum several millions in excess of 
the original estimate. 

The casualties during the three years of most active 
construction aggregated 1,529, or about one to every 
250 yards of line completed. Adding the earlier casual- 
ties, the cost of the railway in human lives since first 
projected by Colonel Church could not have been less 
than 3,000. 

Such was the price of a great achievement! 

From Guajara Mirim the line has been surveyed into 
Bolivia, to Riberalta, on the Beni River. This exten- 
sion, if completed, will be 62 miles in length, will pass 
around the cataracts in the Beni River and open a trade 
route of much im- 
portance to eastern 
Bolivia. Great 
tracts of land (ap- 
proximately 1,000 
square miles in 
all) were acquired 
by. the railway, 
surveyed and par- 
tially opened for 
development. 

Capitalization of 
the company when 
the line was fin- 
nished consisted of 
$10,000,000 com - 
mon stock, $1,000,- 
000 preferred 
stock and the £2,- 
600,000 bonds 
(5% to 6%) al- 
ready mentioned. 
The first real year 
of operation, 1913, opened auspiciously. Earnings dur- 
ing the early months grew rapidly, and it looked as 
though success would be realized from the very start. 

But ominous clouds were rolling across Brazil. Over- 
production of rubber brought about a sudden and un- 
expected crash in the price and this spelt demoralization 
and temporary ruin to the Amazon district. Railway 
earnings began to drop and December found them still 
falling. Yet gross for 1913 reached $1,701,335, and 
net $812,335, this sum exceeding the fixed charges. 

In 1914 the great war came, Brazil met with tem- 
porary financial difficulties, the exchange situation be- 


. came desperate and general conditions went from bad 


to worse. 
Rubber Boom Collapses. 
On October 13, 1914, receivers were appointed for 
the Madeira-Mamore Railway, the Brazil Railway, and 
other Farquhar-Pearson enterprises. Interest was de- 


(Continued on page 665.) 
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NOVEL INVESTMENT PLAN 


Enables Bankers and Investors All Over Country to 
Act -Intelligently 


By SPENCER KING 


America’s army of small investors has grown from 
thousands to millions since the outbreak of the war. 
At least 10,000,000 subscribed to the first and second 
Liberty Loans, the majority of whom are likely to be- 
come investors in other high grade securities. 

The creation of a new army of investors, like a new 
army of soldiers, calls for the organization of allied in- 
dustries to care for its needs. 

Farsighted investment bankers throughout the 
United States have been working both independently 
and cooperatively to perfect plans to render service and 
give adequate protection to America’s new Investment 
Army. 

A new method for the national distribution of se- 
curities by cooperative action of banks and dealers in 
bonds has been created by the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York with a view to developing more 
fully the enormous investment purchasing power of the 
country. 

From the standpoint of the small investor, the Equit- 
able Trust plan places within his reach in his own city 


or town complete and up-to-the-minute information on 


sound investment bonds and an opportunity to buy se- 
curities from his local bank or investment dealer. From 


the banker’s standpoint it provides a means whereby he 


can give his customers adequate service and meet out- 
side competition. 

Members of America’s new Investment Army are 
located in every city and town in the country. It is of 
the greatest economic importance that sound invest- 
ment information and guidance be available to every 
embryo investor in his own community. It is natural 
for the investor to seek investment advice from his 
own bank, where he has made his Liberty Bond pur- 
chase. 


Sell Bonds Locally. 


Morris K. Parker, vice-president of the Equitable 
Trust Company, is the originator of the plan, which in 
its present form has been pronounced one of the most 
interesting and significant developments in the bond 
business in recent years. 

“There: is nothing particularly original about the 
Equitable plan,’ Mr. Parker explained when asked for 
details. “It is merely the application to the bond field 
of sound merchandising principles used in other lines 
of business. Take the automobile industry, for ex- 


‘ample. While some manufacturers have established 


their own branch sales offices, the great majority of 
automobiles sold are distributed by local dealers 


throughout the country. The automobile manufacturer 
does everything in his power to help his local dealer to 
get the business and then to give adequate service to his 
customers. 

“The methods of automobile distribution are 
thorough'v familiar, and by outlining the plan in detail 
you wil, readily see why we believe the plan is based 
on sound selling principles, and why we feel certain the 
plan will be successful on a national scale as applied to 
the distribution and sale of bonds.” 


Fhe Equitable Plan. 

Here is a memorandum outlining the chief features 
of the Equitable plan. The plan provides a service by 
the bond department of the Equitable Trust Company 
to the participating banks and dealers, which includes 
the following features: 

1. A campaign of national advertising, to be planned 
with the purpose of achieving the maximum benefit 
from the campaign for each member of the group. This 
campaign will be utilized in placing before investors 
the features of the Equitable Trust Company service. 
It will outline their Customers’ Service, which enables 
the investor to keep in touch constantly with bonds pur- 


_ chased from them. This service will include all stand- 


ard issues and will be complete and comprehensive. 

2. Local advertising campaigns, to be prepared for 
the participants for the intensive cultivation of their 
local fields. 

3. An equal share of profits between the Equitable 
Trust Company and the participants. The experience 
of those who have utilized the service has already shown 
a steadily increasing volume of sales and growth in 
average profits. 

4. The furnishing of selected lists of carefully in- 
vestigated and well diversified bonds, short term notes 
and acceptances to participants weekly. The lists are 
constantly revised as to price fluctuations, withdrawals 
and new acquisitions ; information is constantly kept up 
to date concerning the securities listed. This includes 
prompt information regarding the latest earnings and 
of other important and relevant developments. 

5. Information service regarding securities not on 
the lists, to meet the requirements »f members who ma} 
wish to purchase or sell certain securities in the New 
York market. For this purpose the Trading Depart- 
ment, Statistical Bureau and Publicity Department o/ 
the company are placed at the disposal of members. 

The local house or institution that becomes a mem- 
ber of the Equitable Cooperative Service group thus 
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virtually makes the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York its New York representative. 


Standardize Bond Service. 


“The success of the plan depends almost entirely on 
the success of the local dealer. There is a real need, 
we believe,’ Mr. Parker continued, “for a standardized 
ervice for bond dealers and banks such as the Equit- 
able Trust plan provides. The success of any bond 
listributing organization is measured by the quality of 
the service. 

“Investors are quick to appreciate the difference be- 
ween good and indifferent service. Most of the bond 
dealers and banks with bond departments realize this, 
and strive continually to 
improve their service 
1 order to hold their 
lients. They also real- 
ize that a widespread 
and expensive organiza- 
tion such as is main- 
tained by some of the 
largest distributing 
houses, is impossible be- 
cause of the _ limited 
scope of their business. 
The local dealer, there- 
fore, is often unable to 
meet successfully the 
competition of the big 
bond firm. He has not 
the same advantages to 
offer. 

“With this situation 
in view, the Equitable 
Trust Company of New 
York, realizing the pre- 
dicament of most local 
distributors, “has spent 
more than a year in the 
creation and develop- 
ment of this Cooperative 
Service. It is an ar- 
rangement mutually ad- 
vantageous and profit- 
able. It enables the local 
dealer successfully to 
meet the competition of 
the big distributing organization. The service places 
at his disposal the same facilities and advantages as are 
available to the clients of the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York. 

“The Equitable cooperative plan is being developed 
along broad and comprehensive lines. Many dealers 
and banks who are participants are reducing their over- 
head charges, effecting substantial economies and greatly 
improving their service to their clients. 


Helps Banks Sell Liberty Bonds. 


“Another advantage of the Equitable Service is the 
opportunities it offers to banks who want to establish 
bond departments. The service we can offer such insti- 





MORRIS K. PARKER 


Vice-President of The Equitable Trust Company, 
New York, and Originator of the Plan Here 
Described. 
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tutions enables them to launch their plans economically 
and develop a bond department without maintaining an 
independent corps of trained bond men; for the Lib- 
erty Bond buyer will look to his bank for personal 
service. The banks under our plan can give customers 
adequate service at a low cost and net a splendid return 
on whatever investment business they do. 

“Furthermore, if the principles of sound investment 
are properly placed before small investors in their own 
community, a great deal of the harm done by the get- 
rich-quick investment fakirs can be avoided. 

“The knowledge of the fertile and widespread field 
now available has caused many get-rich-quick fakirs to 
prepare elaborate plans to defraud the public in a whole- 
sale manner. These gen- 
try cleverly evade the 
law in. many instances 
despite the blue sky laws 
which many states have 
enacted. The return on 
U. S. Government bonds 
seems pitifully inade- 
quate when ranged be- 
side the equally attrac- 
tive engravings of some 
of these clever swin- 
dlers. That is one big 
reason why adequate 
investment service 
should be available to 
the small investor from 
California to Maine.” 

The opportunity for 
sound educational work 
regarding securities 
opened by the Equit- 
able plan should foster 
permanent habits of 
conservative investment 
among the members of 
America’s new Army of 
Bond Buyers. If it does, 
if will develop thrift as 
a national asset and con- 
serve for legitimate pur- 
poses a_ tremendous 
amount of national cap- 
ital which is annually 
absorbed by the get-rich-quick pirates. 

The Equitable Trust plan is already in successful 
operation. It was carefully tested for over a year be- 
fore any public announcement was made. Local dealers 
who are participants in the plan are located in the lead- 
ing cities of more than 35 states throughout the Union. 





It is recognized today to be both poor ethics and bad 
business to sell a person anything that he cannot use 
to advantage.—Salesmanship. 

“a ae 

The man who is not in good physical condition seldom 
gives birth to a new idea in business—Business and 
the Man. 
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Under _the Surface at Washington 





WILSON TO KILLSHERMAN LAW? 


A Gerard Statement That Arouses Interest— 
Are We Too Shortsighted? 


By THOMAS F. LOGAN, Washington 


Comment has been caused in Washington by a speech 
which former Ambassador Gerard made at a banquet 
in New York recently. The speech was not reported. 
In it Mr. Gerard is said to have predicted that Presi- 
dent Wilson at the conclusion of the war would advo- 
cate the repeal of the Sherman law, and that he would 
ultimately urge the adoption of some form of protec- 
tive tariff. Nor is such a course unlikely, President 
Wilson, in one of his histories, comments upon the re- 
sults of the war of 1812, and says that the advocacy of 
a protective tariff, to stem the tide of foreign imports, 
was inevitable at that time. 

All the big industries are alive to the sharp competi- 
tion of the future. The young man in industry or 
finance, looking for the opportunities of the future, can 
do no better than to figure out for himself what are 
these opportunities. Unless this country should be en- 
tirely unmindful of the future, its provincial attitude 
of the past will give way to industrial and financial 
world leadership. Its main arteries will not be the 
transcontinental railroads, but will be the trans-Atlantic 
and trans-Pacific shipping fleets. : 

Foreign trade should provide the biggest opportunities 
of the future. There will be a call for men who know 
South America, China, Japan, and other, foreign coun- 
tries. 

Thousands of young men who enlisted in the engi- 
neering corps and who are now building the American 
war railroad in France will find their opportunity either 
in France or in Russia. Many large corporations are 
already preparing for the future, but it is feared that 
the American Government is not. 


Prepare for Post-War Commerce. 


The Tariff Commission is studying commercial 
treaties, and the Federal Trade Commission is studying 
domestic restraints of trade, but no organization in 
Washington is engaged in. mapping out a commercial 
policy for after the war. Until some suggestion for 
such constructive action comes from President Wilson 
it is doubtful whether Congress will turn its mind to 
this large problem. 

Business leaders realize that the United States will 
have harder commercial competition in the future than 
in the past. 

But does the American Government itself realize 
this? 

One constructive measure, designed to meet condi- 
tions after the war, has passed both houses of Cong-: 
ress, and is in conference. This is the Webb export 


bill. It provides for removing the restrictions of the 
Sherman law from the export trade. It would permit 
the formation of associations of exporters who might 
have a joint selling agency in any foreign market. It 
will enable American manufacturers to join forces, and 
use their united strength in meeting the strong German 
kartels and the English syndicate in foreign markets. 

There were formerly four great dyestuff companies 
in Germany. At the beginning of the war, when Ger- 
many was blockaded, she realized at once that this 
would mean the development of an American dyestufi 
industry. Her fears have been realized. The Ameri- 
can dyestuff industry is now fairly well established. 
But Germany, despite the blockade, is still a mile ahead. 
The four great dyestuff companies have been consoli- 
dated, In their union, they will find new strength. 

England has a definite policy for the encouragement 
of corporations which will go after world markets at 
the conclusion of the war. She is financing scores of 
them, There are business men in England who are 
devoting all their time to conditions as they are likely 
to be after the war. Mergers are being encouraged 
rather than discouraged, Bigness and economy are the 
keynotes for after the war efficiency. 

President Wilson has struck squarely at the chief 
obstacle to military progress by the United States. 


Wilson Checks Wilful Labor. 


For a long time President Wilson has concerned him- 
self chiefly with profiteering. He has been anxious that 
no one should grow rich out of this war of democracy 
against autocracy. He has watched profits closely. He 
has talked against profiteering with his Cabinet, and 
with other Government officials. He has not been con- 
tent with the squeezing done by the excess profits tax; 
he has been determined that there should be no excess 
profits in the first place. 

In some places labor has been profiteering, and there 
was some fear that the President was overlooking it. 
Labor committed itself to the status quo of conditions 
and hours at the beginning of the war, but soon forgot 
this commitment. Under the surface there was a per- 
ceptible drive for a universal eight-hour day, for the 
recognition of unions and the closed shop. The striking 
carpenters, for instance, wanted the United States 
Government to say that no man outside of a union 
should earn his living in the shipyards; that none but 
union carpenters should be permitted to aid the nation 
in building ships. 

The President cut the Gordian knot when he told the 
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carpenters to go back to work and asked peremptorily, 
“will you co-operate or will you obstruct?” The car- 
penters went back to work. 

All over the country are amateur sleuths who watch 
assiduously for any evidence of German plotting. As 
a matter of fact, Germany has few direct agents in the 
United States today. Most of the big ones left with 
von Bernstorff. They left behind them, however, the 
stalks that had come from the seeds of pacifism which 
they had planted. 

The official correspondence, discovered by the Depart- 
men of Justice, shows the kind of German plotting that 


went on prior to the departure of von Bernstorff. In — 


other countries, German agents tried to discover the 
condition of the army, the number of guns, etc. Here 
the chief effort was to take advantage of the mixed 
nationalities, to distort the uses of free speech, to or- 
ganize pacifism, and to build up a fake sort of social- 
ism. A great many honest persons fell in with the 
scheme. It was made easy by the numerous Austrians, 
Hungarians, Germans, and their descendants, who were 
to be found in various labor, pacifist, and socialist or- 
ganizations. 

If the activities which have gone on since von Bern- 
storff went away were directed from Germany, it would 
be possible for the Department of Justice to get the 
evidence from the cables that would convict the chief 
conspirators in the country. Unfortunately, however, 
it is a disorganized, self-starting conspiracy. It was 


easy to take Bolo in France and convict him of treason. 
It is harder to convict of treason in this country. 


Under the guise of free speech, under the institutions 
of a democracy, it is hard to kill the kind of insidious 
treason which finds expression in the halting of Ameri- 
can war preparations. Strikers, for instance, seldom 
realize that they are being used against their country. 
The President’s telegram, however, brings that thought 
home to every workingman in the country, and the ma- 
jority—the vast majority—are willing to take the Presi- 
dent’s word for it. 


Ship Production Speeds Up. 

Gradually the labor situation will be straightened out. 
The reorganization of the various departments of the 
war machine, under the authority proposed by the Over- 
man bill, probably will be effected speedily. As the 
warmer weather approaches, the production of ships 
will take on new speed. Two of the newer shipyards 
were established by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. These are nearing completion, and when they get 
under way they will each turn out one ship every three 
weeks. They were built not merely for the war emer- 
gency, but for permanent competition with the ship- 
building facilities of European nations. They were 
built for the economical construction of steel ships. 

The war itself, so far as America is concerned, is 
moving forward. The preparations are on a firmer 
basis. The aeroplane program is coming on. Rifles 
are now being produced at the rate of 50,000 a week. 
In a few months the new ships to carry men and sup- 
plies will be coming out of the shipyards almost on a 
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real quantity basis—that is, if the labor situation stays 
adjusted. The winter has not been propitious for ship- 
building, but the next six months should be. 

Meanwhile, the mind of the President himself works 
steadily toward the diplomacy of the war. Unques- 
tionably he has made headway in clarifying the peace 
terms. Predictions of peace usually are worthless, but 
one of the ablest men in Washington has a theory which 
is worthy of a statesman. He believes that whenever 
peace comes, whether this year, or next, or four or five 
years hence, it will come in the spring, when the re- 
lease of the German and Austrian armies would not 
mean an industrial revolt in the German and Austrian 
cities. “The German mind is methodical,” said this 
official. “It looks ahead. It knows that if five million 
men were to return to the cities in winter no work 
could be provided for many of them, food would be 
scarce, and there would be trouble. But if they are 
released in the spring most of them can be put on the 
farms, and produce food for the winter.” 

It is a thought well worth keeping in mind when 
analyzing German peace feelers, 





- The American Red Cross has powerfully contributed 
to maintain the. morale of the French troops at a high 
level. The work of the American Red Cross, which 
every day extends its beneficent ramifications, has 
brought us, in addition to material help of the greatest 
value, the powerful strength of moral assistance for 
which we are infinitely grateful—General Petain. 
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“Germany 
Is Stronger 
Than Ever” 


“We 


Have Been Slow and Stupid, or at 


E. H. Gary 
Utters Dire 
Warning 


Least 


Indifferent”’ 


By E. H. GARY 
Chairman, U. S. Steel Corporation 


[Editor's Note—From various responsible sources 
Forbes Magazine has received discomfiting information 
concerning the war situation. This ringing warning— 
this tocsin call—by Judge Gary, sounded before the 
Commercial Club of Chicago quite recently, is worthy 
of the widest publicity and the most serious considera- 
tion. | 


In the midst of the most bitter and destructive of all 
wars, it is appropriate that the leading business men of 
our country turn attention from the absorbing and over- 
whelming cares of their usual daily life in order to per- 
mit a careful and sober survey of questions which affect 
not only the progress but the very existence of national 
and individual life; for the result of the pending con- 
flict will be controlled by economic conditions.- It is a 
time for plain and frank expression of opinion; not with 
a selfish faultfinding spirit, but with the desire to aid in 
bringing about wise action. 

Complaints or objections, even though there may be 
cause, are not helpful. Whether our legislators or ad- 
ministrators were dilatory in making preparation for 
war is not of immediate consequence. Time never re- 
turns simply to furnish a second opportunity. 


Predicted Short War. 


When the war commenced on August 1, 1914, it was 
generally asserted by Americans that it would be of 
short duration ; but as time has passed the outlook from 
our viewpoint has become worse. All previous calcula- 
tions have been upset. One nation after another has en- 
tered the war, one difficulty after another has appeared, 
and now, in the minds of the majority, the cessation of 
hostilities seems to be far distant. In a recent editorial 
published in the Philadelphia Ledger it was stated that 
every business man should hang over his’ desk the 
phrase: “Germany is winning the war.” We may not 
be willing to subscribe to the sentiment, but it indicates 
the opinion of a considerable number of persons. 

Notwithstanding claims of progress have been made 
by the Allies from time to time, many of which have 
been justified, though others were made in a spirit of 
bravado or with the purpose of creating sentiment, the 
fearful facts remain that at the end of nearly three and 
one-half years the armies of Germany and Austria are 
fighting on foreign soil and are in the possession or con- 
trol of territory and of avenues to the Persian Gulf 
which, if held—considered from a pecuniary stand- 


point alone—would justify them in commencing and 
carrying on the war with all its costs and misery to 
their people. 

Prussian Germany is in control of the German Em- 
pire, of the Austrian Empire, of Turkey, Roumania, 
Servia, Albania, the most of Belgium, a large area of 
the best and richest part of France, Poland and prob- 
ably a considerable portion of Russia, a substantial sec- 
tion of Italy and much other territory with large quan- 
tities of iron ore, coal and other minerals and also food 
products. The natural resources under the dominance 
of Germany have been augmented many fold since the 
war commenced, and they are increasing. 


Enemy Plunders Ruthlessly. 


The disposition and effort of the enemy have been to 
advance, to retain, to rob, to destroy what could not be 


_ appropriated and utilized, to levy tribute, to mar and 


maltreat, to intimidate and to drive from home the in- 
nocent, to defy the laws of God and man on land and 
on sea, to laugh at reason and to mock at justice; and 
general advancement on his part, up to the present time, 
has been almost uninterrupted. Naturally Germany 
would like to bring about an armistice, peace and settle- 
ment at once and under these conditions. She could 
well afford to withdraw from France and Belgium, 
Luxemburg, Poland, Italy, Roumania and Servia, if 
permitted to control Turkey, Armenia and the route to 
Bagdad, and with her strength, military, financial and 
commercial, unbroken. 

Germany is more Virile, more efficient, more deter- 
mined and aggressive than she was at the beginning 
of the war. 

As a nation, if she wins in the near future, she will 
be stronger financially, industrially, commercially, 
militarily, and with a comparatively small reduction 
in the number of men, notwithstanding the loss of 
millions of soldiers. 

It is a mistake to suppose, as sometimes proclaimed, 
that the soldiers of the enemy or their weapons of 
warfare are becoming less proficient or that they will 
not further improve. The brains, the study, experi- 
ence, patience and persistence of the German charac- 
ter, which have resulted in the production of efficient 
officers and soldiers, military strategy, destructive 
cannons, guns, ammunition, gases, aircraft, seacraift, 
methods and provisions for defense, utilization of 
heretofore unknown materials for food and munitions, 
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are still available and will be devoted to the produc- 
tion of better facilities for satisfactory offensive and 
defensive warfare. There will be more healthy and 
more skilful soldiers, even more competent officers, 
bigger and more destructive cannons, submarines 
ind aircraft and safer intrenchment. Germany is not 
idle nor dilatory. 


Prussians Recognize No Law. 

In addition to what the enemy has constructed and 
will improve for physical contest, there has been built 
up a system of intrigue, espionage, poisoning of the 
human mind, the distribution and application or use 
of germs of disease and physical impairment. There 
has been agitation tending to discredit and defy the 
law and to create trouble between employer and em- 
ploye, and between different classes, such as the 
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long and ruinous war, destructive of life and limb 
and of mental, moral and physical health, devasta- 
tion of property and diminution of wealth. 

This picture of war conditions, as presented, is not 
pleasant to look upon but it is not exaggerated and 
it stares us in the face. 

We have been slow and stupid, or at least indif- 
ferent. 

We have not realized and do not yet realize the full 
extent of the dangers which threaten us, and in this re- 
spect there is little difference between the citizens of the 
various parts of the United States or of any locality. 


Commandeer Wealth. 


Our country as a whole, including the several 
branches of government, does not yet appear to ap- 





world has never before witnessed; 
ind with all this goes the most ma- 
lignant and unconscionable effort to 
destroy property and life by fire or 
poison or other means and to im- 
pede and interrupt the wheels of in- 
dustry. This is increasing and will 
continue to increase. 

And the Prussians have per- 
fected a centralized, comprehen- 
sive, powerful business organiza- 
tion which, considering its size 
and ramifications, has never be- 
fore been approached. Their pro- 
gram boldly contemplates the 
subjugation of various nations 
separately, either by force of 
arms or other means. It is prob- 
able the Russian revolution and 
its consequences were planned in 
Germany and have been financed 
and directed by German money 





ADOPT BUSINESS 
METHODS 


“The Government of the United 
States is now engaged in the greatest 
of all business undertakings. It is a 
venture that may well cause anxiety 
and fear on the part of those who 
are responsible. There is danger of 
extravagance, waste, neglect, hurtful 
delays, unnecessary antagonisms be- 
tween departments or individuals, 
wrongful interferences with each 
other or with private management. 


“The. wonder is that irretrievable 
blunders of great magnitude have 
not already been made. 


“It seems apparent that such an 
organization and system as have been 
suggested are being perfected. The 
people of this country are confidently 
expecting it and would not be satis- 


preciate that in order to win in 
this war it is necessary to appro- 
priate every ounce of energy, 
every dollar of wealth and every 
atom of skill within reach, to be 
drawn against when needed; and 
to offer every sacrifice, even of 
personal opinion or pride or desire 
for advancement of the interests of 
individuals or parties. 

The primary essentials to vic- 
tory are food, transportation, 
arms, barracks, aircraft and sea- 
craft, munitions, fuel and men; 
and also money to pay the cost of 


‘providing all these elements of 


strength. And of greatest im- 
portance is an organization com- 
petent to co-ordinate and system- 
atize all the forces within reach. 

We may be excused for having 
been slow in getting ready for de- 


: . hi y 1 ed 
and brains. She is now endeavor- od with less 


ing to “Russianize” several other 





fense against unjust attack, even 
since August, 1914, but there 








countries. 

A war policy which recognizes no God, except by pre- 
tense, no law, no justice, no mercy—nothing but the right 
which brute force commands—has a decided advantage, 
physically, over those whose principles are humane, hon- 
orable, Christian. These antitheses are represented by 
the opposing military forces of the pending struggle. 

Up to date the armies of the enemy have not only 
been victorious, but they believe themselves to be in- 
vincible, and this adds to their strength and efficiency. 


Allies Strengthen Will to Win. 


We are appalled, though we are not stunned, by 
these conditions. Our determination is unshaken; 
our teeth are set.. We have been forced into the war 
and we are fighting in self-defense. So far as we are 
concerned it is a combat between Prussianism and 
Americanism, between might and right. Considered 
by themselves, the existing conditions are not pleas- 
ant; they are dangerous though not desperate; they 


can be no justification for fail- 
ure in the future to push vigorously and without un- 
necessary interruption, in every department of the Gov- 
ernment, preparation for assisting the allied forces to 
carry on and to win the war by the utilization of every- 
thing that is valuable for war purposes. Expenditures had 
better be too large and preparation overdone than to risk 
the danger of neglecting to provide any single item that 
might add to the military strength of the allied forces. 


Lack Vital Products. 

The weakest spot in our situation is lack of suf- 
ficient production of the things that are vital to the 
life and strength of the armies, which might be ob- 
tained except for the scarcity of labor. It would be 
unwise, nay unpardonable, if this shortage shall not 
promptly be overcome. 

To the extent needed for the purposes named, the 
United States should immediately, under proper con- 


ditions and reasonable restrictions, draw from the 
(Continued on page 656) 











THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD 


Tricks of Unscrupulous Stock Promoters— 
A Story with a Moral 


By NORMAN HAMILTON 


PROLOGUE. 

Two tramps were walking across the country. One 
evening they entered a beautiful, peaceful valley at the 
base of a huge mountain. They built a fire, had supper 
and then slept. Awakened by the rising sun, the one 
tramp turned to his companion and said: 

“I had a wonderful dream last night, I dreamt I 
owned a mountain of solid gold as large as that moun- 
tain over there.” 

His companion replied: “Well, you and I have been 
pals for months. We've shared the hardships of the 
road. Don’t you think you should divide and make me 
a half-owner of your mountain of gold?” 

“I will not!’ snapped the other tramp. “You go 
ahead and dream your own mountain of gold.” 


Arthur Sale stood at the window of his luxurious 
private office which faced Broad Street. 

Just below on the street, a motley-clad crowd of 
youths and men, the brokers who do the active trading 
in that unique outdoor exchange, the New York Curb, 
were awaiting the gong to sound the official opening. 

The clock struck ten. The market opened strong 
‘and active. Specialists in little groups surged back 
and forth. The order clerks in the windows were trans- 
mitting buying and selling orders to their representa- 
tives in the street by a deaf-and-dumb language of their 
own invention. The brokers reported back their trades 
in the same manner. Commission brokers darted from 

_one crowd to another to fill their orders. 

The busy scene below was a delight to Arthur’s eyes; 
the shouting was music to his ears. He glanced first 
to the north up Broad Street, where he saw, just two 
blocks away, the time-worn Sub-Treasury and the 
beautiful building which houses J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany on the corner of Broad and Wall. ; 

Looking toward the south his eyes rested for a 
moment on the ugly group of squat buildings which 
mark the lower end of Broad Street at Stone Street. 
Less than a quarter of a mile separates properties 
valued in millions and others worth but a small frac- 
tion of that sum. 

At last Arthur centered his attention on a little 
group on the northern fringe of the crowd of Curb 
brokers. Here were the specialists who traded in his 
newest stock promotion, which had been listed on the 
Curb the previous day. 


Hunting Bargains. 


Arthur’s trained powers of observation told him that 
here was real outside buying and that all was well. 


“If it keeps up this way,” he thought, “I'll be able to 
get my own ‘Lambs’ out with a profit and pass their 
stock on to the margin traders and bargain hunters in 
other offices. I have got mine, anyway. If I can make 
some money for my people before the bubble bursts it 
won’t cost me anything and I will have them all lined 
up for my next promotion.” 

Benevolent self-satisfaction filled Arthur’s soul. -He 
had done his work so well that he could make a profit 
for his customers while some one else’s customers 
would pay the toll. 

How he did it—well that’s another story. 

The ringing of his telephone awakened Arthur from 
his reverie. 

“Two gentlemen to see you, Mr, Sale,” the telephone 
operator told him. 

“Show them in.” 

Two tall, powerfully-built men entered the room. They 
were alike as to size, but here the resemblance ceased. 

“Bless my soul, if it isn’t good old Colonel Wilson!” 
shouted Arthur. “You're a sight good for sore eyes.” 

“Same here, Arthur. Meet my friend, Bill Snow- 
den. He and I are in on a deal together, and I believe 
we have a proposition for you, my boy.” 

“Colonel, how do you manage it? Have you dis- 
covered the Fountain of Youth? I haven’t laid eyes 
on you since the good old bucket shop days in Chicago, 
when you first taught me the business ten years ago. 
Remember ?” 

“T remember, Arthur, and from all I hear the disciple 
is wiser than his teacher. I guess they’re right when 
they say you can’t teach an old dog new tricks. The 
principles of the game do not change, but methods do. 
Bill and I have a great proposition. I have tried to 
get it across now for two years, but it’s all been going 
out and nothing coming in. That’s why I’m here, my 
boy. You can write your own ticket. 

“What is it?” 

“A mine.” 

“Old stuff.” 

Selling Mine Stock. 


“I know it. But this is a real proposition. Bill and 
his brother have either located or bought up 24 full 
claims (more than 500 acres) opposite the Great 
Bonanza Mine. Bill is on the level. My friends and 
I have been putting up the money. We have had en- 
gineers there. Got the finest kind of reports. The stuf 
is there. Got up fine literature. Working our heads 
off—but we can’t sell the stock. We have sold some, 
but not enough to pay expenses and get our money 
back, We have a proposition that ought to sell big, but 
I simply can’t get it across.” 
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“Honestly, Mr. Sale,” Bill Snowden. broke in, “that 
mine is a Lulu. I have prospected.all over the world. 
Our mine is as good as the Bonanza herself. Of course 
its hard to get the stuff to rail, but build me an aerial 
tram and I’ll show you. Look at these maps.” 

“All right, Mr. Snowden, I’ll look at them later. 
What do you call the mine, Colonel ?” 

“The Annie and Louise Mining and Milling Co.” 

“Why?” asked Arthur, getting up and going to the 
window. 

“Well, you see, Annie’s my wife and Louise is my 
brother’s wife, and when we staked the first claim I 
wanted to call it Annie and he wanted to call it Louise. 
Finally we agreed to call it Annie and Louise. When 
the Colonel started to back us and we incorporated a 
company, why we iust kept the name.” 

“What’s wrong with it?” Bill Snowden asked rather 
angrily. 

“Nothing at all,” Arthur answered dreamily, continu- 
ing to look out of the window, where he saw in the 
distance the crowds rushing past J. P. Morgan and 
Company’s building. 

Turning quickly, he addressed the Colonel. “How 
far did you say the Annie and Louise was from the 
great Bonanza Mining and Milling Co. property ?” 

“Just across the ravine, about a mile to a mile and 
a half, I should say.” 

“Colonel, I will make a deal with you and your friend, 
provided you will agree to certain conditions I impose. 
I know why you fell down.’ I know how to do it. You 
are right; the principles of the game remain the same, 
but the methods change. There’s a new one born every 
minute. But you have got to play it in a modern way. 
Once upon a time they wanted steak and onions; now 
they won’t touch it unless you give them Filet Mignon 
a la Charlemagne. It’s steak just the same. I will 
make the deal so that it is satisfactory financially to you 
and your friend. I will guarantee to sell the stock, but 
you have got to agree to my conditions. Will you 
do it.” 

“What are they?” 


What’s in a Name? 

“To re-incorporate the company and re-name the 
mine.” 

“Why ?” 

“Never mind why. I will guarantee you personally, 
Colonel, that you will get your money back. I will 
guarantee you, Snowden, that the new company will 
get some capital—how much I don’t know—so that you 
can build your tram and operate. 

“Tf you will both agree not to interfere with me in 
my plans, either you, Colonel, or Snowden, or both of 
you together, can have the majority of the stock and 
control of the new company. Will you do it?” . 

“We will,” Snowden and the Colonel answered in 
unison. 

“It’s a deal, then. 
see me tomorrow.” 

While the exact details of the financial arrangements 
that Arthur entered into with the Colonel and Bill 
Snowden are interesting they are not pertinent. Suffice 


I'll have the papers drawn—and 
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it to say that Colonel Wilson got his money back, that 
Snowden kept a control of his newly baptized company, 
that Arthur made a virtual “hog killing” even after 
paying tremendous advertising bills, and the customers 
of Arthur Sale & Company received beautifully en- 
graved green certificates bearing witness that they 
owned shares in a mine located only one and a half miles 
away from the Bonanza, the largest producing gold 
mine in the world. : 

How did Arthur do it and keep within the law? It 
was so easy that even that hardened sinner, Arthur 
Sale, felt it was a shame to take the money. Old Colonel 
Wilson wanted to kick himself around the block be- 
cause he didn’t think of it himself. And that un- 
fortunate part of the American public who always 
take the longest chances when they can least afford it 
proved that P. T. Barnum spoke truth eternal when he 
said there was a new one born every minute. 

Arthur re-named the mine and the newly: christened 
stock sold as fast as “hot dogs” do at Coney Island on 
a Fourth of July holiday. 


Within the Law. 


Maybe you didn’t buy this particular stock. Perhaps 
you were wise and lucky, but some of your friends did. 
Arthur didn’t make a single mis-statement. All facts 
and figures were correct. The advertisements and cir- 
culars were so truthful that the proposition was almost 
honest. It appeared to be an opportunity of a life- 
time. It was—for Arthur. 

People who read Arthur’s literature jumped to a con- 
clusion—and they jumped where he wanted them to. 

One great American fault is that we don’t take the 
time to think long enough, broad enough or deep enough 
when we invest our hard-earned savings. 

We wouldn’t make the smallest kind of an investment 
in a piece of real estate without expert appraisal, title 
search and a lawyer to help in closing the deal. It is 
just as easy to lose money on a real estate deal as it is 
in buying stocks. But we do take time to study the 
proposition and we do not jump at conclusions hastily. 

Remember, the southeast corner of Broad and Wall 
is worth millions and will retain its value for years 
to come. Walk south on Broad Street four short blocks 
and you will find a cheap lunch room in a ramshackle 
building and the property worth less than what it was 
worth fifty years ago. It is within three minutes’ walk 
of one of the most valuable corners in the world 
and yet from the speculative investment standpoint it 
is almost worthless. 

Have you guessed the new name of the Annie and 
Louise Mining & Milling Company? 

Arthur called it “The Snowden-Bonanza Mining and 
Milling Co.” And this is a sample of what he said 
about it: “The property of this company consists of 
24 claims (more than 500 acres) opposite the great 
Bonanza Mine, the largest and richest producing gold 
mine in the world. Less than a mile and a half across 
a ravine separates these two great properties.” 

And that’s where you will be for the rest of your 
days—less than a mile and a half away from a great 
‘fortune or a small one unless you learn to use the same 
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kind of common sense when you make an investment 
that you use when you buy a cigar or a tooth brush. 


EPILOGUE. 

Two young clerks were working side. by side in 
the office of a large corporation. 

“I have saved my first hundred dollars,” said one. 

So have I;’ said the other. “What are you gotng 
to do with yours?” 

“I have got the chance of a lifetime,” the other re- 
plied.. “A friend down on the Street is letting me in 
on the ground floor, and I am buying 100 shares of 
Snowden-Bonanza, next to the greatest gold mine in the 
world.” . 

“Won't you let me in with you?” his friend asked. 

“I will not; go and find your own gold mine,” came 
the tart reply. 

A few days later the second clerk declared, “I found 
‘my gold mine.” 

“You have,’ the Snowden-Bonanza investor replied. 
“What did you buy?” 

“I have enrolled in the Abraham Lincoln Institute. 
I figured the best gold mine under development that I 
could invest in was the brain which God has given me.” 

“You are a fool!’ the first clerk replied scornfully. 

“Perhaps. But you can keep your gold mine and 
Pll keep mine.” 





Segregating Stenographers 
(Continued from page 641) 

I remarked to an executive of this company that in 
the West we did things so differently. He replied, “But 
we are aspiring to efficiency.” As he spoke he smiled 
at the mockery of his own words, for he knew of the 
undercurrent of chaos in his company. 


Executives Should Be Scientific 

Stenography should offer every opportunity for self- 
development. For some unexplained reason there has 
always been a tendency to keep the remuneration down, 
so that many women who would like to enter the 
stenographic field find that it does not warrant the ex- 
penditure necessary for a proper education. It does, 
however, offer a vocation almost unparalleled in the 
complementary value of women’s work to that of men. 
Stenography is a medium through which women can 
help most effectviely, and is a valuable stepping stone 
into various walks of life. Many have argued that it 
was a closed door, but now that it is of necessity being 
opened we know that it can never be closed again. The 
world is moving too rapidly for that. 

To those executives who would make the stenographic 
force an asset my suggestion would be to coordinate 
the integrant units. The parts will centralize them- 
selves and the working organization will unify nat- 
urally. Strengthen and harmonize the creative core of 
an organization by leaving the individual minds in an 
office free to express and expand and the spirit of the 
work will radiate efficiency and happiness throughout 
the business. 

P. S.—I wish to add that Forbes Magazine is the 


first and only: one which has acknowledged the busi- 
ness woman by giving her a share in-a man’s maga- 
zine. Magazines have been furnished for women, but 
what of the business woman? Forbes Magazine 
surely will be recognized as having done its part in 
bringing about democracy in the world’s business. 





Germany Is Stronger Than Ever 
(Continued from page 653) 


islands of the sea and from oriental countries, enough 
men, including soldiers and sailors, to meet every 
emergency. 

In addition to what has been referred to as essen- 
tial in this war and which can be supplied if we will, 
there is the question of administration. You men of 
large business enterprise and of- splendid careers 
know how important it is to have a complete and 
rounded out organization and a method of procedure 
that, if not automatic, is self-detecting in case of vari- 
ance from the general plan. There must be a head, 
whatever called or however constituted, having such 
general supervision and control as to see that all the 
forces in the organization are co-ordinated and are 
co-operating. 

Then every department of activity must be sim- 
ilarly organized and systematized. 


Predicts Victory Near. 

The Government of the United States is now en- 
gaged in the greatest of all business undertakings. 
It is a venture that may well cause anxiety and fear 
on the part of those who are responsible. There is 
always possibility of friction in the wheels of the ma- 
chinery. There is danger of extravagance, waste, 
neglect, hurtful delays, unnecessary antagonisms be- 
tween departments or individuals, wrongful interfer- 
ences. with each other or with private management. 
The wonder is that irretrievable blunders of great 
magnitude have not already been made. It seems ap- 
parent that such an organization and system as have 
been suggested are being perfected.. The people of 
this country are confidently expecting it and would 
not be satisfied with less. 

We believe the war will end victoriously for the 
allied forces within two or three years; we hope in a 
much shorter time. It could not terminate in favor 
of the other side within a decade, for with all the 
means at our command we would fight for that period 
or longer before we would submit to the despotic 
rule of an autocratic tyrant. 





“In my considered opinion Edward R. Stettinius is 
easily the ablest business organizer in the rank of 
the Allies or the enemy.—Lord Northcliff. 

* * * 

Go back to the simple life, be contented with simple 
food, simple pleasures, simple clothes. Work hard, 
pray hard, play hard. Work, eat, recreate and sleep. 
Do it all courageously. We have a victory to win— 


‘Hoover. 
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How a big man 


played an uphill game and — 


WON! 


When E. M. Paget took charge 
of the Sales Department of the 
lliff-Bruff .Chemical Company, 
Chicago, the problem was to 
market the product of a new 
concern in an already crowded 
field and at-a time of great busi- 
ness depression. 


It was freely predicted that he 
would fail within six months. 
But this man’s back was to the 
wall. It was strictly up to him. 
He had to make good—How? 


The determination to win was 
there all right. But Mr. Paget 
realized that he had to have a 
broader business training to 
carry his determination thru. 


An enrolment for the Modern 
Business Course and Service of 
the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute was the answer to this 
question. 


So Mr. Paget enrolled. 


With the unfolding of this 
vast fund of business knowledge, 
he applied the first principles he 
thus acquired to his own busi- 
ness needs. 


Slowly but surely one and all 
of the obstacles were overcome. 


His knowledge was 
sound 


And Mr. Paget now says—“I 
look back at the lean months we 
had experienced, and when I 
contrast the wonderful business 
we are now doing, I know it is 
not enough to simply have a su- 
perior product, a well-managed 
factory and a loyal organization 
fired with push and energy. 


“One must understand the 
great business fundamentals. 
He must know how and why cer- 
tain methods have led to success, 
while others, many of which we 
are prone to almost unconscious- 
ly adopt, spell only failure.” 


He says further: “If the total 


cost of the Sales Department in: 


any other line were figured 
against the total cost of my de- 
partment, it would probably be 
found that we are operating at a 


smaller percentage of expense 
than the average sales depart- 
ment. 

“This is due to methods, a 
great many of which were gath- 
ered from your Course.” 


What results training 
brings 

Here was one Sales Manager 
—one of thousands—who won 
out by absorbing basic facts— 
by getting down to the bare 
fundamentals of business and 
fitting them to the job he had 
to do. 

And, the answer? When Mr. 
Paget took charge of the Sales 
Department, his salary was 
$3,600 per year. His earnings 
have now reached a point at- 
tained by few Sales Managers. 


This man only one 
of many 


The same business informa- 
tion which this man applied so 
successfully to his business is 
available, too, to you. If you 
own a business—if you are ah 
executive —if you hope to be an 
executive—you need this Course. 

The Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute gives you the best thought 
and experience of thousands of 
successful business men—brings 
it to you in the most practical, 
most interesting, easily readable 
form for absorption in your leis- 
ure time. 

In the final analysis you and 
every other man in business are 
selling one thing—service. 

Every source that can be 
drawn on for the improvement 
of self—for the betterment of 
that product—is worthy of the 
little time, the little effort, you 
are obliged to give. 

This same material which has 
helped hundreds of other men to 
success will be yours to use as a 
guide to certain business growth. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations 
are often enrolled for the Mod- 
ern Busi 
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BE. M. Paget, 
Sales Manager, 
lliff-Bruff 
Chemical Co., 
Chicago 


along with ambitious young men 
in their employ. 


Among the 70,000 subscribers are 
such men as A. T. Hardin, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the New York Central Lines; 
E. R. Behrend, President of the Ham- 
mermill Paper Co.; N. A. Hawkins, 
Manager of Sales, Ford Motor Co.; 
William C. D’Arcy, President of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World; Melville W. Mix, President of 
the Dodge Manufacturing Co., and 
scores of others equally prominent. 


In the Standard Oil Company 291 
men are enrolled in the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute; in the United 
States Steel Corporation, 450; in the 
National Cash Register Company, 
194; in the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, 122; in the General Elec- 
tric Company, 399—and so on down 
the. list of the biggest eoncerns in 
America. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of 
the highest standing is represented in the 
Advisory Council of the tnstitute. 

This Council includes Frank A. Vander- 
lip, President of the National City Bank 


’ of New York; Judge E. H. Gary, head of 


the United States Steel Corporation; John 
Hays Hammond, the eminent engineer; 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician and 
economist; and Joseph French Johnson 
Dean of the New York University Schooi 
of Commerce. 


“Forging Ahead In 
Business”’ 


Learn how you can develop yourself as 
Mr. Paget did, to become a bigger, better 
working executive. 


Every man and woman with either a 
business or a career to guide to bigger. 
surer success, should read our interesting 
112-page book, “Forging Ahead i. Busi- 
ness,”” which we will send you free. 
Simply fill out and’ send the coupon below, 


Alexander Hamilton _ Institute 


82 Astor Place, New York City 
ee eee eee eee t Pm — © © ew 
Send me “FORGING AHEAD iS 


IN BUSINESS”—Free 


Business 


Business 
Position 
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WHO IS OUR BEST EMPLOYER? 


Corn Exchange Bank Shares Profits with Employees— 
Uncle Sam Gives a Square Deal 


Next issue brings the results of the $1,000 contest 
which this Magazine has conducted on the question 
“Who is the Best Employer in America?’ Hundreds 
of manuscripts have been received, a great many of 
them from the Middle West. The quality of many of 
them is of such a high order that the task of judging 
which are the best is proving extremely difficult. 

One interesting feature revealed is that a large per- 
centage of the contributions come from women em- 





CORN EXCHANGE 
BANK 


By M. J. FISCHER 

It’s that assurance of being dealt 
with in a spirit of justice—the Square 
Deal—that makes me want to be a part 
of the organization of the Corn Ex- 
change Bank. Aside from a small cir- 
cle of the discontented there is in our 
bank a very substantial number who 
recognize the considerate and just at- 
titude of its policy. This recognition 
is based upon actual facts. 

One of the long established policies 
of our bank is the payment of substan- 
tial Christmas bonuses. Many con- 
cerns have taken to this form of giv- 
ing gratuities to their employees in re- 
cent years. 

The next and even greater evidence 
of the understanding for its employees 
came when a few years ago the policy 
was inaugurated in our bank of paying 
each employee a vacation bonus. The 
notice to the employees read in part: 

“In order that the regular summer 
vacations of the officers and clerks, ex- 
clusive of the elective officers, shall be 
spent in some change of scene and in 
recreation under conditions favorable 
to health, the Board of Directors has 
voted to pay when they take their va- 
cations, to each married person, or 
widow with family dependent, $100.00, 
and to each unmarried person $50.00, to 
be used for that purpose.” 

What a change from the old, cold 
business policy to use workers for all 
the energy they had and. then take 
new ones! Of course, some one in our 
bank with vision realized that a clerk 
who had gained and fortified his health 
in his vacation just ended was a better 
worker than one who had just idtéd 
away his vacation time at home, sim- 
ply because he did not have the neces- 
sary funds to do otherwise. Since our 
vacations have been made real vaca- 
tions by this generosity, we and our 
families visit some delightful spot in 
the mountains, or at the sea shore. 

In my ten years’ connection with 
the Corn Exchange Bank I have never 
known of a single case when an em- 
ployee was dropped from the payroll 
because he became sick or remained 
ill for an extended period. Further- 
More, our bank has given each em- 
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ployee its assurance that “when em- 
ployees after faithful and meritorious 
work become through old age or illness 
unable to perform their duties properly 
their cases will be presented to the 
Directors for action,” and that “this 
statement has all the effect and mean- 
ing of a regular organized pension 
system.” One is justified in asserting 
that this bank had accorded their em- 
ployees all the financial help and as- 
surance against outside dependency it 
could reasonably be expected to give 
vhem. 

But a high spirit of justice—and one 
that seems to me to go right to the 
root of the evils in the constant dis- 
cord between employers generally and 
their workers—prompted the Board of 
Directors to accept the suggestions 
that the employees be enlisted as a 
unit directly interested in the profits 
of the bank. 

On January 10, 1917, Employees’ 
Profit Sharing Plan was announced “to 
improve the well-being of the employ- 
ees and to increase the business of the 
bank by encouraging efficiency, and 
to attract and retain business by cour- 
tesy and attention.” Sometimes I feel 
like shouting from the housetops to 


ployees. Apparently women, as a class, are more en- 
thusiastic and appreciative than men. 
teresting circumstance is that almost every writer 
attaches great importance to the attitude taken by the 
head of the concern toward the workers when he 
comes within speaking range of them. A kind word 
appears to be valued very highly. 

Incidentally, Forbes Magazine contemplates an- 
nouncing another important contest at an early date. 


Another in- 


all present and prospective depositors 
“Can’t you see how our bank is trying 
to serve you?” For the stated purpose 
is to serve the public by summoning 
the servants of the public, the clerks, 
to the side of the management in a 
campaign to render the greatest possi- 
ble banking service a community can 
avail itself of. 

The share of the profits that is to be 
paid under the above plan is in addi- 
tion to the salaries, vacation and 
Christmas bonuses which we receive 
and consists in distributing 25% of the 
annual profits “to every officer and 
employee in the service of the Bank 
on December 31, in such proportion as 
the amount distributed bears to the to- 
tal salaries paid to employees during 
the year preceding. 

At the same time the Directors ap- 
proved a system of savings accounts 
for employees whereby they receive 
interest at the rate of 5% per annum 
on average balances of savings cred- 
ited every six months. The declara- 
tion of war and the consequent flota- 
tion of Liberty Loans have enlisted 
the savings of our clerks to an extent 
which has made this otherwise exceed- 
ingly attractive privilege available in 
only a limited manner. But the 
thoughtfulness of our Directors was 
none the less appreciated. The ma- 
jority of our employees will become 
systematic savers through the use of 
these savings accounts as soon as 
peace comes. It was a big idea to pro- 
vide this incentive for savings to our 
clerks, for the habit will be of a per- 
manent value. 

Let me emphasize the point that our 
bank is not handing out cheap and 
offending charity to its workers by 
these acts. With its Christmas gratu- 
ities it follows the spirit of gift-mak- 
ing which has become synonymous 
with that season of the year. In the 
vacation bonus plan and the profit 
sharing plan you will see the combina- 
tion of a consideration for the welfare 
of the employees and a desire to pro- 
mote the business of the bank. That 
makes the clerks happy and contented 
and the bank more prosperous and as 
a direct result of this combination the 
public is better served. That’s my an- 
swer to your query: “Are the Square 
Deal and the Golden Rule Good Busi- 
ress?” | 

Here’s the proof: When in January, 
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1911, Mr. Walter E. Frew was elected 
president of the Corn Exchange Bank 
the deposits amounted to less than 
$60,000,000. In the published statement 
of November 14, 1917, our deposits were 
over $148,000,000. There can be no 
doubt that the business genius and 
leadership of Mr. Frew was a large 
contributing cause to this rapid de- 
velopment of our bank. Other causes 
have aided without a doubt, but cer- 
tainly in some measure the growth is 
to be ascribed to the effective enlist- 
ment of the employees as co-partners. 
[ sincerely hope that the latter cause 
will continue to be a growing cause 
to the bank’s development to the end 
that our management will have no rea- 
sons to regret their considerate policy 
toward its workers and so that other 
institutions may be guided by its ex- 
ample. 





| UNCLE SAM | 


By AARON COHN 


The thoughtful economic student 
who puts his ear-to the foundation 
of our modern industrial edifice, hears 
an unceasing, omjnous rumbling of 
discord and discontent. There is a 
constant friction between employer 
and employee over compensation and 
working conditions, which is manifest- 
ed in strikes, lockouts, and often vio- 
lent rioting. 

Is there, perhaps, one employer in 
Ameri¢a who never experiences strikes 
and’ violence—one class of employee 
whose working conditions have ap- 
proached a reasonably ideal state? Yes, 
indeed, there is. And the remarkable 
part about it is that no employers’ as- 
sociations or labor unions, no delega- 
tions, no arbitration conferences, have 
anything to do with it. 

If you read this article through and 
I didn’t name this “Best Employer in 
America,” you would probably first try 
to guess who it could possibly be; and, 
failing, you would then be provoked 
to exclaim: 

“Ah, such a charming tale of millen- 
nium days!” 

He is none other than the. United 
States of America, affectionately 
known as “Uncle Sam.” I speak of 
the more than 300,000 Civil Service em- 
ployees, of which I am one, and of the 
actual conditions. I do not include 
the host of other jobs that are more 
or less dependent upon personal ap- 
pointments or political prowess. 

The Civil Service employee, to en- 
ter the Government service, must first 
undergo a specific examination for his 
particular calling or profession. This 
process “weeds” out the unfit and pro- 
cures for Uncle Sam only those who 
can deliver the goods. Once appointed, 
after passing a satisfactory six-months’ 
Probationary period, you are impressed 
with the many humane considerations 
given to employees. From the sani- 
tary conditions under which you work 
to the vacations allowed, the system 
of determining relative efficiency, and 
other things, it is’ a square deal 
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For ready convenience, I will cite 
many of the advantages enjoyed, by 
listing them briefly under headings: 


Working Hours: 


These are set by law not to exceed 
eight hours daily.. When times are 
normal, during peace, we usually work 
7 to 7% hours daily. 


Holidays: 


The days allowed during the oubaiiins 
year are New Year’s Eve, New Year’s 
Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, Washington’s 
Birthday, Memorial Day, Fourth of 
July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Christmas Eve, and Christmas. In-ad- 
dition, any other periods designated 
by Presidential proclamation. 

Also half-days on Saturdays during 
the summer months. 


Leaves of Absence: 


The -regulations allow us 30 days’ 
regular leave annually; with: pay; 30 


days’ sick ledve, with, pay;.and a, sick . 


leave period, where necessary and de- 
serving, without pay—thus holding 
open your job until: you return. <A 
great many employers, will.not do this, 
except in very rare instances. 


Sanitary Conditions: 


Are of. the very best. 

Provision is made for. proper heat- 
ing, lighting and ventilation of build- 
ings. 

Clean, well-kept wash. and_.toilet 
rooms are provided. Individual towels 
are issuéd, with frequent re-issue of 
new towels. 

Liquid soap,:in patented containers, 
is provided so that everybody will not 
have to. handle the bar of soap individ- 
ually. 

Both hot and cold running’ water, in 
porcelain bowls. 

Buildings swept and scrubbed fre- 
quently. 


Wages: 


The newest clerk enters at $1,000 per 
annum. After a six months’ period on 
probation, provided his services have 
meanwhile proven satisfactory, he gets 
$1,200 per annum. 

Wages are paid twice monthly—a 
happy medium between the too-fre- 
quent weekly and the _ too-distant 
monthly payroll. 

Our Uncle Sam believes in equal 
wages for either sex, so the women 
employees get the same as the men. 

Compensation for overtime, above 
eight hours. 


Promotions: 


Uncle Sam rewards those who show 
the best results. He differs radically 
from some employers in that he does 
promote the deserving; whereas, some 
employers keep you .everlastingly 
grinding away while they dangle 


_ahead of your nose that hazy, unat- 


tainable will-o-the-wisp often termed 
s “prospects of advancement.” 
Every six months an efficiency re- 
port of the employees in each grade 
of salary is issued, and the employee 
who is No, 1 in his grade is eligible to 
promotion to the next grade of salary. 
If No. 1 is promoted, No. 2 ranks on 
top, and so on. The efficiency. marks 
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are based on elements of ability, adapt- 
ability, atendance, conduct, etc. 

Necessarily, employees working on 
one line become specialists therein. If 
they show the proper conduct and per- 
severance, nothing can prevent them 
from going ahead. 


Discharges: 

Unlike most commercial world em- 
ployers, Uncle Sam’s workers are not 
dependent for their jobs upon the good 
will or passing moods or caprices of 
any one individual. So long as a man 
behaves himself and performs his stip- 
ulated duties; he cannot be turned out. 

Should, however,’ gross misconduct 
or. ‘inefficiency require it, the Civib 
Service rules—under which all em- 
ployees work—require that formal 
charges and specifications’ be drawn 
up. This the employee is given three 
days to answer. The charges, with his 
answer, are then forwarded to the 
executive office, who reviews and 
passes. upon the case. 

This obviates any one being ‘ “canned” 
by any reason of political or personal 
favoritism. In other words, your good 
conduct and. efficiency prevents. him 
from discharging you because he does 
not happen to like you. Nothing could 
be fairer ‘all around. 


Compensation for Injuries: 


This is prévided for by law to’ those 
injured on duty. Very few employees 
in the industrial world receive this, 
except where they are fortunately situ- 
ated in’ States that’ have-‘enacted « 
compensation law; or where some 
benevolently-disposed corporation vol- 
untarily grants, it to their men. 

All the above speak for themselves. 
These ‘specific headings, moreover, do 
not cover all of the benefits: actually 
enjoyed by reason of being employed 
by Uncle Sam. 


(Continued on page 670) 





LEARN TO SPEAK IN 
PUBLIC 


to improvise a speech, on the spur 
of the moment, on any sub, 
with which you are familiar. 
Almost anyone with intelligence, 
anes and decision ought 
o be able to speak, easily and 
foreibig- without any vee 
preparation—“*The ,, Art 
tempore Speaking,” by Me 
tain, Professor at the Sorbonne 
(Paris), shows how to develop 
our natural ability to express our- 
selves in public. It gives the meth- 
ods and rules for the student to 
follow. It is conside the best 
book on the subject. Mr. Bautain 
was one of the most eminent ex- 
temporaneous speakers of modern 
times in France. 


THE BOOK TEACHES: 


How to acquire a large 
vocabula 

How to get ideas 

How to cultivate the voice. 

How to analyze. 

How to utter. 

How to ye hn 

How to Eespee 

How to choose a + © plan 

How to begin the speech. 

How to —, 

How to bring the climax. 


THE ART OF rite howd SPEAKING 
By Abbe aes 


Sine Biexdi incl inches. p ¥— $1.56 
cents extra. 


B. ie Seite Publishing Co. 
120 Broadway, New Yor 
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Woman In Business 


Edited by Marian R. Glenn 


Insurance Field For Women 


War Increases Number of Agents—The Kind of Company 
to Work For—How to Get Started 3 


By ALICE LOVETT LEWIS 


Never before in history has the door of opportunity 
opened so wide for women, and many far-sighted folk 
predict that hereafter women will be permanently en- 
gaged in work demanding talent of the highest order 
formerly done almost exclusively by men. 

This sound prediction is being fulfilled in the field of 
life insurance. There are approximately one hundred 
women agents in the United States, each of whom 
produces $100,000 or more of insurance business 
annually, and their ranks are growing daily. One of 
the largest companies, the Equitable, employs an army 
of between six and seven hundred women representa- 
tives, many of them doing work which compares favor- 
ably with that of leading men agents. Many fine op- 
portunities are open in the agencies and women’s de- 
partments of the big companies. The field is large and 
growing, the need of workers is great, and the woman 
agent is finding a warm welcome. 


Women Make Good Agents. 

The reasons for this are: 

First. The insurance business is developing enor- 
mously, due largely to war conditions that show the need 
and value of insurance protection. At the same time 
hundreds of men are being withdrawn from the busi- 
ness. The Prudential Company lately displayed a serv- 
ice flag of 544 stars, and the record of other companies 
vies with this. To take the places of these men the 
companies must enlist women salesmen. 

Second. Women are entering every phase of busi- 
ness and industry. Many are replacing men, and in 
most cases are receiving the same wages as the men they 
replace. The war is bringing women into a new economic 
position where they have the means to insure and are 
being brought to realize the value of insurance. Women 
who are taking up the burdens dropped by men now at 
the front find that insurance, which will care for their 
dependents, is a vital necessity. Self-supporting women 
welcome the possibility of providing for their future 
by means of an “income for life” policy that lays the 
dread spectre of dependent old age. One woman agent 
has sold her company’s “monthly income policy” to some 
forty business and professional women, while the school 
teachers of Greater New York are said to have taken 
over $2,000,000 of such policies. The insurance field 
among women is practically untilled, and the companies 
which first realize its possibilities will reap a rich 
harvest. Some managers go so far as to predict that 
the future of the profession will be among women, and 
in consequence will be carried on by women. 

Third. Women make good insurance agents. Having 
long been beneficiaries of life insurance, they under- 
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stand its value and can speak from experience. They 
have the interests of the home and the children nearest 
their hearts. 

For all these reasons, the woman who must be self- 
supporting and whose talents do not distinctly point in 
some other direction would do well to consider the 
possibilities of insurance salesmanship. This is a 
dignified profession, whose remuneration is proportion- 
ate to the efforts that are put into it. A woman agency 
manager of over twenty years’ experience declares that 
a woman of ability who is fairly industrious can make 
from $1,500 to $2,500 annually. Some do as well the 
first year. A woman of exceptional ability and industry 
can readily exceed these figures. 

With only average talent and work any woman can 
make more than a comfortable living, and her future 
is assured. Agents work on a commission basis, receiv- 
ing a good percentage of the first premium paid for 
every policy they sell. Through the “renewal clause,” 
which is practically universal, the agent receives also a 
percentage of subsequent premiums paid. Thus it is 
possible to build up a fund of commissions that will 
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insure an income and will continue at least for a term 
of years, even after the agent’s retirement from active 
work. To these advantages some companies add a pen- 
sion after twenty years of service. 






Qualities Required for Success 

No special education or talent is required for in- 
surance salesmanship. The business woman, the college 
graduate, the enthusiastic girl, all have an equal chance 
to make good if they will study, work hard and per- 
severe in spite of discouragements. Among the quali- 
fications cited by agency managers and leading women 
agents are these: 

“Courage, initiative, and the ability to think beyond 
the job.” “The talent for success, and some business 
experience.” “No previous business experience, but 
social breeding and culture; education and intelligence, 
of course.” “An attractive personality, tact, persever- 
ance, energy and loyalty ; education and business experi- 
ence are desirable, but not essential.” “Ability to learn, 
enthusiasm, honesty, perseverance, courage, courtesy, 
tact, physical strength, ability to appear at one’s best, 
and a sense of humor.” 

With such diverse qualifications, no woman need fear 
that she does not possess some of the requirements for 
insurance salesmanship ! 

There must be a course of training, naturally, for in- 
surance of the present day is a highly developed busi- 
ness. Responsible companies select their representa- 
tives with great care, and the national and local associa- 
tions of underwriters are vigilant in driving from their 
ranks those who are manifestly unworthy and incom- 
petent. Each year the companies are doing more to 
educate their representatives, instructing them at the 
“home office,” sending teachers into the general field, 
and training agents by means of correspondence courses. 

But a word should be said here about schools that 
may offer to teach insurance salesmanship by mail. 
Each company has its special policy forms and methods, 
which obviously a general school cannot present, and 
no agent can properly represent a company without 
being thoroughly familiar with its methods and policies. 

Shopping around, or trying one company after an- 
other to see which affords the best remuneration, is 
also to be avoided. The best companies will have 
nothing to do with the “shopper.” 

“The woman who is looking out only for her pocket- 
book had better be peddling something,” declared one 
vigorous manager. “I want women who put their 
clients’ interests before their own. Choose the com- 
pany you want to represent. Then be loyal to your 
company, your clients and their interests.” 

































Choose Company on This Basis 

“But how is one to choose a company?” this rhan- 
ager was asked. She replied: 

“First. Choose a company. incorporated in a state 
that has good insurance laws, rigidly enforced. If this 
happens to be your own state, so much the better. The 
company will be known to your clients; you need not 
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explain or apologize for representing it. Also you may 
be able to take your training at the company’s home 
office. 

“Every state has its Insurance Department, headed 
by a Commissioner who sees that the companies doing 
business in that state comply with the insurance regula- 
tions. Yet there is a wide divergence in the insurance 
laws of the various states and in the rigor with which 
these are enforced. Colorado and [Illinois have 
good laws, while New York and the New Eng- 
land states have model laws, drastically enforced, and 
the companies incorporated in these states-stand high 
for integrity and fair dealing both to their clients and 
their agents. 

“Second. Consider its financial standing and the 
way the company invests its profits, Examine the 
annual statement, which is published during the month 
of January. If the item ‘Admitted Assets’ is large, it 
means that the company is sound and that its financial 
transactions meet the insurance regulations. If ‘Re- 
seryes’ are high in proportion to ‘Insurance in Force,’ 
it means that the company keeps on hand a goodly 
fund to meet the payment of policies as these come 
due from time to time. 

“Third. Consider the attitude of the company 
toward its agents. The contract between the com- 
pany and its agent specifies the latter’s compensation, 
usually on a commission basis. The best companies 
have the ‘renewal clause’ in their contracts.” 

Having carefully selected a company by all these 
tests, the candidate should then write to the Superin- 
tendent of Agents of that company, to the address of 
its “home office” or nearest large agency. She should 
state something of her circumstances, education, busi- 
ness experience (if any), or other qualifications for 
the work. The Superintendent of Agents, who is in 
touch with the company’s agencies in all parts of the 
country, will direct her where to apply for instruction. 


Training is Necessary 


Then comes a course of training at the “home office” 
or agency, or, if circumstances prevent either, by mail. 
This consists of study and conferences. Text books 
of insurance are used, presenting the general subject, 
and the company’s forms and special methods are also 
studied. In every agency or department there is a daily 
or weekly conference of all the agents, at which special 
problems are discussed, and to this the novice is freely 
admitted. 

The training period is from three weeks to six 
months, depending upon the candidate’s ability and 
intelligence. Nowadays agents are not given “a line 
of talk,” but are encouraged to develop originality in 
their methods. After mastering the fundamentals of 
her business, the novice will be sent out to do “cold 
canvassing,” i. e., talking to some one she does not 
know. She may be accompanied by a more experi- 
enced agent, who carries through the final formalities 


(Continued on page 664) 


“I wish you would run up to Rochester and look over 
the E. W. Edwards & Son department store,” said ‘a 
New York banker to one of his credit men. 

Next morning the credit man requested an interview 
with the store manager. 

“Miss Schilling will see you at nine-thirty. She is 
busy with the mail order superintendent now,” was the 
report of the girl at the switchboard. 

“But I asked to see the manager,” protested the credit 
man. “Can’t I get to him direct? Is Miss Schilling his 
assistant ?” 

“She was until Mr. Watley, the former manager, ‘died. 
Now she is general manager, so you'll have''to:see her. 
She has full charge of the store,” explained the girl. 

This was a new experience for the credit man. He 
decided to make the best of having to deal with a woman 
and mentally rehearsed a diplomatic meeting with “the 
old lady.” She was probably just a figurehead who was 
called the manager out of courtesy: .He would find out 
what man really ran things and get to him as soon as 
possible. 

Finds a Woman in Charge. - 

His ideas underwent'a rapid,change when he ‘was 
cordially greeted by an alert, attractive, self-possessed 
young woman who was quite capable of having policies 
of her own and who seemed to be carrying them out 
in a quiet, womanly sort of way which surprised him. 
She was pleasing and tactful in her method of meeting 


the buyers and superintendents who were arriving for 


conferences. She explained that her schedule for the 
day was so full of other appointments that she would 
ask the head of the store’s credit department to give 
the visitor such information as he required. This ex- 
ecutive proved to be Miss Mary Huddey. 

“Another woman!” reflected the credit man, when 
he was introduced. “It won’t take long to put a store 
like this out of business if they let women run it.” 

As the New Yorker left the manager’s office for the 
accounting department, a workman in overalls passed 
with some reports in his hand. 

“That is a man from the traffic department to report 
on changes in our delivery system,” explained an assist- 
ant in the credit department. “Will you excuse me a 
moment while I take to Miss Schilling some reports 
which she and the engineer of our power plant must 
analyze at 10 o’clock? She is studying the cost of heat 
per square fyot and the cost per kilowatt of light sup- 
plied to our tenants in two adjoining office buildings. 
She watches the cost of all repairs and equipment 
closely and these figures show how much it costs to 
supply service to different departments from our re- 
frigerating plant. The advertising man and a buyer 
who goes to New York tonight to bid on a big stock of 
goods want figures made up to discuss with Miss Schill- 
ing this afternoon as she controls the finances, so I'll 





A WOMAN EXECUTIVE} 
How She Successfully Managed a Department Store in 
Rochester—Miss Laura Schilling and Her Work 
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LAURA K. SCHILLING he 
leave a stenographer to help you with these files and § horiz 
you can let me know if you need any other data.” shou, 

Managed Five Buildings. bette 

“What else does this manager of yours look after J 1° 
besides this store, a power plant and two office build- feet | 
ings?” asked the credit man of the stenographer. From from 
where he sat he could see Miss Schilling receiving re- Th 
ports from buyers, superintendents and porters, giving It cos 
instructions, and routing the day’s office work—always It cos 
at ease and always courteous to the assistants who came she is 
from the various departments of the executive offices that s 
where fifty people were carrying on their work without little 
any of the usual disorder in a big room full of clerical J "ivi 
workers. Thi 
“Well, there is a warehouse and a branch store over fm What 

in Syracuse. A man manages that, but as general man- made 
ager of the company, Miss Schilling goes over once a The 
week to keep in touch with the office. Of course she result 
knows just what is being done here, and plans new de- [ Proble 
partments, O K.s all new equipment, repairs and pur- breth, 
chases that are made and—oh, I can’t begin to think of Oth 
all the things she does. I often wonder how she knows chairs 
what goes on everywhere in the store. But she has the ste 
wonderful systems and it has been an education to j™ “" W“ 
work with her. Of course, trouble sometimes comes fm * Sten 
up among the clerks, but not often, and they all seem phases 
to like her, here in the store.” stenogi 
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Ease Office Tasks 


How New Devices Reduce Fatigue 


Every stenographer knows how hard it is to work 
when a desk is too high, when a chair is too low and 
when she has no place to put her feet in order to find 
a more comfortable position. _ 

Here is a chair with a back which can be adjusted 
to the tall girl or the short girl, to the girl who likes 
to sit up straight when she works or to lean against a 
horizontal support which is pivoted so that it fits her 
shoulders. The chair seat is curved upward in order 
better to distribute the weight of the body, and the 
foot rest is measured so that whenever she shifts her 
feet to a new position there is always the right distance 
from the knee to the point of foot pressure. 

The Stenographer is an important factor in business. 
It costs money when she makes mistakes due to fatigue. 
It costs her so much mental and physical weariness when 
she is not equipped with office tools worthy of her task 
that she often changes positions on that account. Very 
little office furniture is adaptable to the needs of the 
individual worker. 

This is the first of a series of pictures that will show 
what can be done by simple adjustments which can be 
made in any office at slight expense. 

These methods for the elimination of fatigue are the 
result of scientific investigation into the stenographer’s 
problem. They were devised by Mr. Frank B. Gil- 
breth, of Providence, Rhode Island. ; 

Other pictures in the series will show how desks and 
chairs can be so adjusted in relation to the height of 
the stenographer and the length of her arms that she 
can work steadily for hours with no waste energy; how 
a stenographer can eliminate waste motion, and similar 
phases of the fatigue problem which will interest 
stenographers and office managers alike. 


EDITORIAL 
Training and Intuition 


Intuition is one of woman’s finest faculties. It is 
such a determining factor in the business of life that its 
right relation to the life of business needs to be better 
understood. Its use there demands that other senses 
should be trained to supplement intuition. Even in 
these days of numerous college and correspondence 
courses in business economics, too many women in the 
business world have the idea that a little experience, 
plus the “sixth sense,” will guide them to any desired 
success. 

It may lead to a certain kind of so-called success. 
But women who over-develop the trait will find them- 
selves unconsciously trading upon personality, playing 
office politics, and advancing by a series of special 
favors. The type of woman who uses her intuition to 
create a sphere of “influence” toward “privilege” for 
herself is dodging the production of true values in busi- 
ness. She will eventually lose the joy of actual achieve- 
ment. 

“In the education of the future we will proceed from 
the thing to the word,” said a man of science recently. 
The woman who comes up through the ranks finds it 
easier to broaden her viewpoint by taking a training 
course in economics than does the college graduate who 
has not mastered the technique of business and who 
underestimates the importance of imposing upon herself 
that foundation training in technical details which she 
is apt to regard as beneath the dignity of her degree. 
Both types need training. The task of each is to select 
the courses of instruction which will give the requisite 
fundamentals, 

Some women never get beyond the stage of proba- 
tioners in an office. They prefer to remain in the status 
of office domestics rather than assume the responsibility 
of thinking for themselves. They stay in the treadmill 
for lack of initiative to train themselves out of it. 

Then there are the women who come into business from 
a profession, from society or home life. If possessed 
of pleasing personality or a wide circle of acquaintances 
they often select the kind of business in which they can 
capitalize these assets. When they choose bond selling, 
or insurance, or secure a position of executive power, 
they do not always take the trouble to back it up with 
knowledge of the principles which underlie their work. 
This is unfair to themselves, as results eventually prove, 
and unjust to the general advancement of woman in 
business. . 

There is one point which instructors in economics 
and business should bear in mind. The same courses 
of instruction may be given to men and’ women, but they 
will react differently. Women have an innate distrust 
of many of the business practices and much of the 
economic theory with which they come in contact. Few 
women, as yet, have analyzed the causes of this funda- 
mental feeling deeply enough to identify them and to 
see what should be changed, and how and where. 

Until she has learned to master her own mind and to 
focus her faculties by thorough training she will follow 
intuitive leads which may prove false. 
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“Um! I was just wondering about that. People don’t 
always care much for the manager,” observed the credit 
man. 

“She has an awful lot of things to keep track of. But 
she takes hold of every problem in the same quiet way 
she is doing it now, and she always tells us girls ‘never 
be afraid to do anything you are asked to do in an 
office.’ I guess that’s how she got where she is, because 
they say she could do anything in this office before Mr. 
Watley died. She is strict but not bossy, and we know 
she can do any of our work as well as we can, so she is 
never unreasonable. At least, that’s the way I feel.” 


Had Thorough Office Systems. 

“Who made up these financial statements?” asked the 
credit man. “They are so well analyzed and just what 
I need.” 

“Miss Schilling always does those herself, because 
she knows so much about the business. She has been 
here nearly twelve years and is considered an expert in 
accounting. Men often come in here to find out about 
her methods. I heard one business man in Rochester 
say that he had always had to come to her for informa- 
tion because she seemed to be the only one who could 
give it right away.” 

Further inquiries and a study of the store’s opera- 
tions resulted in entries in the credit man’s notebook 
to the effect that the store had a large country and 
suburban custom, that its stock was well handled, its 
advertising and sales policies progressive, and its five 
hundred employees considerately treated. He learned’ 
that the manager was always present when new depart- 
ments were opened, that she was quick to note careless 
methods in the management of departments, and that 
she personally supervised the details of special phases 
of the store’s service to customers, such as a restaurant 
on the first floor, concerts in the piano department, and 
similar publicity features. 

A card record of past experience in buying, ad- 
vertising, turn-over of stock, and general policies was 
kept by the manager as a basis of discriminating decision 
in current problems. There seemed little left to chance 
or guess-work about the management of the store and 
the balance sheet showed a steady profit. 


Advanced Through Ability. 


At dinner that night the credit man admitted to a 
Rochester friend that he was taking back a favorable 
report based upon facts which reassured him as to the 
store’s standing and that his impressions of women as 
executives had changed. 

“Tell me about this Miss Schilling,” he said. “She 
interests me because it is my first credit experience with 
a woman in a position like that. She certainly has the 
greatest variety of problems I ever saw a woman tackle. 
From all I gather by looking over the store and from the 
reports I got in the business district it is a man-size 
job and she seems to be getting away with it in good 
shape.” 

“I’m glad to hear you confirm our opinion,” said the 


Rochester business man. “It was an undertaking for 
anybody, but she knew the store from A to Z when 
Watley died and the directors asked her to take his 
place. She didn’t seem to get conceited about it but 
started in to carry the load and we felt she would make 
good. I’ve known her ever since she was a school girl. 
Went to business college straight from grammar school 
and started in the store as a bookkeeper. She has done 
everything in the place from keep books to checking 
up beams and girders and overseeing the workmen when 
their new building was built. 
Rochester Business Women Progressive. 

“They tell me that she and Mary Huddey. were tlie 
first women in this town to belong to the Retail Credit 
Men’s Association. When the men asked me if they 
should invite Miss Schilling to the committee meetings 
of the Retail Merchants’ Council at the Chamber of 
Commerce, I said ‘Sure. She runs that store, doesn’t 
she? Why shouldn’t she represent it?” 

“We've got some able women in business here in 
Rochester. They have a club called the Commonweal 
Club, with two hundred members, who discuss all kind 
of big, broad business subjects. But there is another 
club of both business men and business women who 
talk over Rochester’s business development together. 
Miss Schilling is a neighbor of mine and I heard her 
say she was to talk at the club some night soon. It 
may be tonight. Want to go? She didn’t take much 
time to talk to you today, did she? She is all business 


_-in the office but a home girl when she gets through. Of 


course there are any number of other able women here, 
but she is a representative one and if you want to go 
to that club, we’ll start.” 

“Yes, I’d like to meet some more of these women 
executives you seem to have here,” said the credit man 
as they left the dinner table. “When I get back to New 
York I intend to tell a magazine that has a department 
for the woman in business about Miss Schilling’s work.” 

These are his impressions of a woman executive. 
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and “closes the prospect.” But when confidence has 
come with knowledge and some experience the new 
agent can be trusted to find her own clients, follow 
them up and close the deal alone. Her training is then 
complete. . 

She is now free to follow her own lines of work, 
always backed by her company and agency, whose 
officials she may call upon at any time for advice of 
aid. Some companies help their agents by securing 
introductions to clients, but in the end the agent must 
do the actual selling. People have to be persuaded to 
buy insurance, or there would be no need of agents. 

Some agents find it profitable to specialize. One 
canvasses professional women and is successful with 
the “income for life” policy. Others devote then- 
selves to corporation insurance or group insurance, 
while still others do a general business. An agent 
soon discovers the branch in which she is most suc 
cessful. 
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both Bethlehem Steel and Mr. Schwab were struggling 
hard to make ends meet. He had to sign personally 
every note the company issued, so doubtful was its 
credit. regarded in those days. Bethlehem Steel was 
steadily forging ahead before the war began. Later its 
common shares rose from $40 to $700. Mr. Schwab’s 
wealth is believed to stand at about $70,000,000 at the 
present time. He is a conspicuous instance of a self- 
made man. 

Mr. Morgan, on the other hand, picked his father 
well. The original J. P. left his son about $50,000,000, 
but this total has been enormously swelled during the 
last three and a half years through the Morgan firm’s 
activities as fiscal agents for the Allies until America 
entered the war. Morgan & Company received a com- 
mission of 1% and all expenses on purchases made here, 
and their total profits from this source probably have 
been in the neighborhood of $40,000,000, so that it is 
now estimated Mr. Morgan is worth $70,000,000. 

















A Few Possessors of Sixty Millions. 



























- In the $60,000,000 class are Mrs. Russell Sage, Cyrus 
mer H. McCormick, Joseph Widener, Arthur Curtis, James 
* and Nicholas F. Brady. 
= “Uncle” Russell Sage left well over $60,000,000, 
pow every cent going to his wife who, he pathetically stated 
Of in his will, was “temperamentally” better fitted than he 
ai had been to dispose of the money. She has given away 
89 not a few millions and, unfortunately, some of her in- 
vestments are understood to have turned out badly, so 
men ® that her total wealth today is probably somewhat less 
ed than it originally was. The Russell Sage fortune 
New came chiefly from money lending in Wall Street— 
pus and by inordinate niggardliness in the matter of 
spending. 

Part of Cyrus H. McCormick’s wealth was also in- 
herited from the fine old American citizen of the same 
name, the inventor of the reaper. The son has greatly 
increased his patrimony and has also been the foremost 

has @ figure in developing the great International Harvester 

new @ Company, of which he is president. When the war 
ollow | ceases the European demand for American reapers 
‘then §§ doubtless will be overwhelming, so that the McCormick 

fortune may continue to grow. 

work, Both the Widener and the Brady money has come 
vhose @ Chiefly from tractions. P. A. Widener of Philadelphia 
ce or Mm left some $60,000,000, although his heir, Joseph, was 
uring § 20t given an entirely free hand with all this sum. 

must Inherited, not earned, riches also constituted the bulk 
ied to | Of Nicholas F. Brady’s $60,000,000 bank account. His 
gents. father, Anthony N. Brady, mixed politics and franehises 

One  S° adroitly that-he rolled up scores of millions. . The 
| with J Son is by no means a cipher; he is, among lots of other 
them §@ things, chairman of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit, presi- 
rance, | “ent of the New York Edison Company, director of 
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Many corporations and a member of: the leading engi- 
heering associations. He is only forty. 
Mining and railroading have yielded the bulk of the 
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America’s Thirty Richest 
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$60,000,000 credited to Mr. James, of the old established 
firm of Phelps, Dodge & Company, the members of 
which have been prominent from time to time in public 
affairs. 


Schiff in the Fifty Million Class: 


The eight remaining names on the list, each having 
$50,000,000, are Jacob H. Schiff, James B. Duke, 
George Eastman, Pierre S. du Pont, Lewis F. Swift, 
Julius Rosenwald, Mrs. Lawrence Lewis and Henry 
Phipps. 

Although Mr. Schiff spends almost as much time giv- 
ing away money as in making it, his international bank- 
ing firm, Kuhn, Loeb & Company, have been so extra- 
ordinately successful that his wealth is believed to be 
not far short of $50,000,000. Mr. Schiff married a 
daughter of Solomon Loeb, then senior partner of the 
house, even then a very prominent one. Under Mr. 
Schiff it has prospered exceedingly. Millions were 
made in financing Union Pacific when Harriman took 
hold of it. . 

“Duke’s Mixture” and other blends of tobacco— 
blended with brains—have netted J. B. Duke his $50,- 
000,000. He is a shining example of a self-made man, 
his early days having been characterized by poverty 
and incessant toil. When the “Tobacco Trust” was dis- 
solved he betook himself to Europe and became the 
dominating tobacco figure in the Old World. He. is 
again a resident of New York. 

Kodaks, films and other summer vacation accessories 
have “taken” half a hundred millions of dollars of the 
world’s wealth for George Eastman. It has really been 
printers’ ink, however, which has done the trick ; adver- 
tising has put a kodak in nearly everyone’s pocket. He 
was first an amateur photographer like the rest of us. 
But that is about as far as-the analogy goes. He per- 
fected the process for making dry plates and in his early 

(Continued on page 670) 





U. S. Giants In Latin America 


(Continued from page 647) 
faulted on the Madeira-Mamore bonds, and to date, 
owing to the fact that earnings have not as yet returned 
to normal, payments have not been resumed. 

It is regrettable that Fate should have thus treated 
the enterprise. The task accomplished was remarkable, 
one of the great engineering feats of the twentieth cen- 
tury, and reflected credit upon its builders. The spec- 
tacular collapse of the rubber boom could not have been 
foreseen, and the world war turned away the immi- 
grant and capitalist. 

Thus the railway, like many another enterprise pos- 
sessing every prospect of success, encountered adversity, 
and those who invested in its securities have been com- 
pelled to go without returns and to live in hopes that 
better days may be in store. May their hopes be 
realized ! 
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MAKES OUR WORK WORTH WHILE 


Appreciative Letters from Readers of Magazine and 
Who Are Making America” 


“Men 


Forbes Magazine Belongs to Life of 
Nation. 

The first copy of your magazine I 
saw appealed to me so forcibly that I 
bought it. I also bought the next issue 
and the next, and finally it became so 
good that I just had to subscribe. 

Of all the magazines on business, this 
is the only one I read from cover to 
cover. It is not so large but what it 
can be read and digested quickly, and 
the contents are so interesting that 
they remain with one long after they 
have been read. 

I believe in good magazines—maga- 
zines that will stand by the truth. They 
are a part of our national life. It is 
for this reason you received my sub- 
scription to Forbes Magazine. 

W. H. FARLOW. 

Chicago. 

4% 
“Women in Business” Appeals. 

I read Forbes Magazine with much 
interest and find the various items not 
only interesting but helpful and inspir- 
ing. Being a young business woman, I 
find much of interest in your articles 
relating to women in business. 

GRACE M. TWEEN. 

Merrick, L. I. 

* * * 
Better Than Correspondence School 
Courses. 

Since the publication of your maga- 
zine, I have read every issue from 
cover to cover and find it to be one of 
the finest and soundest periodicals 
published. It certainly keeps one think- 
ing and adds a lot of “pep” to one’s 
business life. 

Wishing you the greatest success in 
the good work that you are doing in 
the publication of your magazine, 
which I think is better than any cor- 
respondence school course, I am, 

FRANK I. LOOMIS. 

Union Course, L. I. 

* * * 
Keeps It for Reference. 

The writer does not know of a maga- 
zine anywhere that appeals to him so 
favorably and forcibly as does Forbes 
Magazine. It is one that we always 
take home to read and also preserve 
very carefully for future reference and 
inspiration. 


We are enclosing check for $3.00, 


and will be pleased to have you enter 
our subscription indefinitely, sending 
us a bill annually. We also wish copy 
of your book, “Men Who Are Making 


America.” 
H. B. TABB & CO. 


Won’t \Take Tripled Price for Book. 
I own a copy of “Men Who Are 
Making America” and would not part 
with it for three times its price. Judg- 
ing from the book, I feel I want the 
magazine also. 
M, R. HILLENBERG. 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
* * * 
Book a Wonder. 
Your book is a wonder. 
BUTLER A. WROTON. 
Ss. 
* * * 
Both Helps and Interests. 

I must say that the book “Men Who 
Are Making America” is one of the 
most interesting and most helpful 
books that I have ever read. 

SIDNEY J. MOORE. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rock Hill, 


Deserves High Praise. 
It is a wonderful book, and deserves 
the highest praise possible. 
City Point, Va. N. B. DINKEL. 


* * * 


Buys Copy for Friend. 

Please send me another copy of 
“Men Who Are Making America.” | 
think this is a great book, and I am 
buying this copy for a friend. 

LYNN D. LASWELL. 
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BUSINESS, FINANCIAL FORECAST 


Recent Important Developments and 
Their Significance—Coming Trends 


By B. C. FORBES 


We are in the midst of big happen- 
ings affecting business conditions and 
the business outlook. 

Germany’s ‘complete overthrow of 
Russia has intensified the feeling that 
the end of the war is far distant and 
that the struggle on the Western front 
will be frightfully sanguinary. The 
Central Powers will probably be able 
to obtain extensive supplies from Rus- 
sia, including Ukraine. The German 
people, moreover, will be encouraged 
to hold out longer and to wage battle 
with more spirit. 

At home first place must be given 
to legislation authorizing the govern- 
ment to take over and maintain the 
railroads for a period extending to 
not more than eighteen months after 
the war. The terms are reasonably 
satisfactory to both the security hold- 
ers and the public. The attitude of the 
Senate indicates that government own- 
ership will not be acquiesced in as 
readily as many have imagined. My 
cwn view is that, no matter what ac- 
tion is finally taken concerning con- 
trol of the railroads, bond holders and 
stock holders will receive fair dealing 
for, after all, the United States Su- 
preme Court will see to it that citi- 
zens are fiot deprived of their prop- 
erty without due compensation. 


MAY FOLLOW. 


Another epochal event is the authori- 
zation of the $500,000,000 War Finance 
Corporation. As originally drawn, this 
bill was extremely faulty, but it has 
been so amended that the only seri- 
ous question remaining is whether the 
machinery provided for swelling the 
country’s supply of Federal Reserve 
notes will not foster inflation on an 
injurious scale. In any event, how- 
ever, the effect upon securities will not 
be pressing, at least for some time to 
come. 

_ Another event of large significance 
is the raising of the interest rate on 
all Treasury certificates sold to banks 
‘rom 4% to 4%4%. Almost surely this 
presages a 4% rate for the next Liberty 
Loan. Volumes could be written for 
and against such a course, yet it can- 
not be doubted that the country’s pros- 
perity would be hurt worse by an un- 
successful or indifferently successful 
fictation at 4% than by a brilliantly 
Successful flotation at 4%4%. A 4% 
loan at par is not feasible. By having 
the 444% loan redeemable any time 
between five and fifteen years after 
issuance, the Treasury would be in a 
Position to safeguard itself against an 
undue burden should the war end tol- 
erably early and money rates decline. 

Labor problems have shared atten- 
tion, Alarm was spreading lest gov- 
‘rnment “coddling” would make: labor 
leaders too cocky. President Wilson’s 
charp telegram to the head of the 


INFLATION 


striking carpenters’ union demanding 
to know whether he intended to “ob- 
struct,” has had a reassuring influence. 
Neverthless, labor’s attitude is still 
causing serious uncertainty. 

Concern was felt also regarding the 
growing grumbling among farmers 
over the price of wheat. Reports de- 
clared that supplies were being with- 
held by farmers in the hope that agi- 
tation would bring a higher fixed price 
for the 1918 crop. Now that President 
Wilson has officially announced the 
retention of virtually the 1917 figure 
of $2.20 per bushel the expectation is 
that the agitation will subside and 
supplies come forward more freely. 

Distinct progress is being made at 
Washington in organizing our war ef- 
forts, notably by appointing business 
men to handle difficult executive tasks. 
Investigation revealed incompetency 
among various official departments and 
later grave allegations were made 
against business interests, notably the 
private concern building the country’s 
largest shipyard, at Hog Island, near 
Philadelphia. At this writing the al- 
legations have not been substantiated 
and it is my opinion that they never 
will be, although doubtless money has 
been spent with unrestrained freedom 
t> speed up the production of the ships 
the Allies are clamoring for. 


RAIL CONGESTION LESSENS. 


One welcome development has been 
the abolition of “heatless” Mondays 
and a marked improvement in the 
movement of railroad traffic. Should 
mild weather continue, the worst as- 
pects of the railroad congestion will 
quickly disappear. Incidentally, Di- 
rector General McAdoo has organized 
a fairly efficient staff and, freed as they 
are from all the legal restrictions for- 
merly imposed upon private manage- 
ments, very satisfactory results should 
be witnessed from now on. 

It is no longer possible to treat the 
business situation as one unit. For- 
merly one could state whether the out- 
look as a whole was improving or 
darkening; but business is now divided 
into two main categories, the business 
of war and the business of peace, with 
numbers of sub-divisions. 

Broadly speaking, war work is be- 
ing speeded up, although labor condi- 
tions, and especially housing facilities, 
are still far from satisfactory. 

The demand for goods somewhat in- 
correctly galled “non-essentials,” is 
falling off. This tendency can hardly 
fail to become very much more pro- 
nounced. Voluntary curtailment of 
luxury purchases will be supplemented 
by the rigid restriction of unnecessary 
imports, the government having in this 


new law a weapon of incalculable po- © 


tency for dealing with domestic and 
international trade activities. 
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Stocks have had a substantial recov- 
ery during the last two months and 
tonds have also done better than they 
did during 1917. It must be confessed, 

(Continued on page 873) 
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Profits of 380 industrial companies in 
England, after payment of debenture 
interest, increased in the past quarter 
1034 per cent. over 1916. Similar com- 
parison showed 4% per cent. increase 
for the September quarter, 11% per 
cent. increase for the June quarter, 12 
per cent. for the March quarter, and 
10 per cent. increase for the whole 
year. 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


March Has Fitful Winds, But Outlook Is 
Encouraging—The Best Issues 


By Clement B. Asbury. 


Wall Street for years has known 
nothing but government unfriendliness 
towards transportation and big: busi- 
ness generally with the result that the 
man of the Street looks with suspicion 
upon the new movement of co-oper- 
ation that is now well under way. 

This attitude of suspicion has so per- 
meated the financial district that few 
of the stock brokers have developed 
sufficient faith in the new order to 
believe in the slow but quiet advance 
that has already occurred, by reflection, 
in the rise in the market price of se- 
curities during recent weeks. 

Stock Exchange firms as a rule have 
discouraged speculative ventures in the 
market, and this attitude is encour- 
aged by the bankers, who have been 
and still are unwilling to advance 
funds for use in the Street. 

The public, on the other hand, are 
frankly bullish and are gradually de- 
veloping a fresh appetite for specula- 
tion—this in spite of the stiff margins 
required in many instances. 

“Give customers what they want” is 
good business in the financial district 
as elsewhere, and this sentiment has 
brought several groups of semi-bank- 
ers into the game of taking hold of in- 
active industrials and giving *hem a 
spin upward. Several advances have 
thus been brought about, and the game 
is still young. 


PUBLIC SPECULATES. 


This process is quite simple and the 
results have made the manipulators 
feel that the game is worth the candle. 
First, there is quiet acquisition of a 
few thousand shares in a stock low in 
price, but known to be selling below 
intrinsic value. The purchase of a few 
thousand shares is followed by an ad- 
vance, and the public interest increases 
as the prices go up. 

The time of the year, the well known 
cesire of the public to start something 
in the spring and the slowing down of 
many lines of business, in “non-essen- 
tials,’ whatever that may mean, have 
centered attention in the Stock Market. 

The average business man of middle 
age buys stocks, usually well known 
issues, knowing that normally he can 
cut his loss or take a profit and re- 
tire from speculation whenever a re- 
vival in his particular line of business 
again requires his whole attention or 
his capital. 

A study of the stock list shows many 
opportunities that suggest a fair profit 
with good dividend returns in the 
meantime and for some time to come. 
RISKS WORTH TAKING. 

Taking the “hazards” first: There 
is New York Air Brake selling about 
130, with sure dividends for the year 
ot 20 per cent. and the probability of 


a stock dividend in a not distant future. 
Or United States Industrial Alcohol, 
paying 16 per cent., also holding out 
probabilities of a distribution of larger 
proportion. 

To jump to another class, Central 
Leather may be considered. Under 
dissolution it would probably be worth 
more than current prices. 

Pittsburg Coal in the 50s is still re- 
garded as a cheap stock, as coal will 
be needed during the coming months 
as never before. 

Allis Chalmers has been picked up 
by interests familiar with the profits 
of the corporation and who look for 
higher prices because of the bright 
outlook before the company. 

Perhaps Mexico will soon realize 
that her only market is the United 
States. Some shrewd people believe 
this will come true and are optimistic 
on such stocks as Mexican Petroleum, 
American Smelters and United States 
Smelting, the last owning a silver “ine 
of great value, but which for a long 
time has been inactive. 

“When in doubt, lead trumps,” was 
an old whist adage. The trump of the 
stock market is United States Steel 
common. At the same time this stock 
is the people’s favorite. No bull mar- 
ket can exist without it, and the price 
is still low compared with dividend re- 
turns. 

March is noted for its fitful winds, 
but the uncertainties of cross-currents 
should not deter people from planting 
their money in good securities when 
the spring sunshine may be expected 
to give them an early harvest of profit. 





WAR FINANCING 


Bankers’ Views on $500.- 
000,000 Corporation 


As told under “Fact and Comment,” 
this magazine requested some thirty- 
five prominent bankers to express their 
views upon the merits or weakness of 
the $500,000,000 War Finance Corpora- 
tion as proposed by Secretary Mc- 
Adoo, but few had the courage to say 
a word. 

Joseph W. Harriman, president of 
the Harriman National Bank, New 
York, writes: 

“My interest in the promulgation of 
sound financial ideas goes without say- 
ing, but I am less interested at the mo- 
ment in the theory of banking than I 
am in its practice, and for this rea- 
son I regard some organization neces- 
sary at this time to take care of the 
financial requirements of private cor- 
porations which cannot compete with 
the Government for credit. The pro- 

(Continued on page 672) 





Opportunities For Investors 


Watch Cash Position of Cos. 


Current Earnings and Dividends Less Important Today 


In the bull markets of 1916 and 1917 
it was said that a stock sold on its 
earnings. Conditions have changed 
vastly. Earnings are now a far less 
important factor in determining the 
iwarket value of the stock than they 
were one or two years ago. 

Then capital was plentiful and cheap. 
Now it is scarce and dear. Then 
money was borrowed at low interest 
rates to be turned into orders which 
produced a wide margin of profit. Now 
money is obtainable only at almost 
prohibitive interest rates, or else there 
are restrictions against borrowing it, 
and the margin of profit on manufac- 
tured products is steadily narrowing 
down. A great deal more liquid cap- 
ital must now be employed to produce 
a dollar of profit than formerly. The 
fact that gross business is exceeding 
all records simply emphasizes the im- 
portance of large cash requirements. 

In these circumstances excess profits 
taxes will soon-drain corporate treas- 
uries. Through super-taxation the 
government expects to collect in June 
something like $2,000,000,000.  Esti- 
mates of what individual corporations 
will have to contribute give such stag- 
gering totals as $200,000,000 for the 
United States Steel Corporation; $17,- 
690,000 for Bethlehem Steel; $6,000,000 
for Crucible Steel, etc. 

CASH RESOURCES COUNT. 

Hence the cash position of a com- 
pany is, generally speaking, a bigger 
factor in the payment of dividends and 
the market price of the stock than is 
the rate of earnings. The railroads are 
of course, to an extent, excepted, be- 
cause of the government guarantee. 
The problems of certain other com- 
panies would be solved in some degree 
under the provisions of the new War 
Finance Corporation. 

Early peace would change the situa- 
tion, but there is no assurance of early 
peace. 

Safety for the investor, in any event, 
lies in a thorough examination of the 
cash position of his company. If this 
is satisfactory, earnings and dividends 
will take care of themselves. 

It is manifestly impossible in a short 
article to discuss the financial positions 
and earnings of very many companies. 
Those who have not access to the 
latest data may obtain full informa- 
tion on any company they are inter- 
ested in through the Investment Serv- 
ice Department of Forbes Magazine, 
as announced elsewhere in this issue. 
THREE STRONG CONCERNS. 


The following three companies have 
been selected for particular comment 


—Some Strong Issues 
By L. R. BEECH 


pecause of the fact that a conservative 
and farsighted policy has placed them 
in a very enviable financial position 
with large cash reserves. 


National Enameling & Stamping re- 
ported cash on hand of about $800,000 
as of December 31, last, besides $250;000 
worth of Liberty Bonds. Working 
capital is roundly $9,000,000, against 
$5,300,000 the year previous. Cash com- 
pares with slightly over $300,000 a year 
ago. 

The company’s reserve against excess 
profits taxes is $1,100,000. Earnings are 
running at the rate of approximately 
$5,000,000 annually before this deduc- 
tion. While the company has _ in- 
creased the common dividend rate to 
6% against 4% paid in 1917, there is no 
doubt that it is fully capable of main- 
taining this payment and meeting its 
taxes without impairing its financial 
position. 

Since the company’s prospects are 
for better earnings after the war than 
were shown before the war, and since 
the assets back of the preferred stock 
have been greatly increased, that is- 
sue—which has never failed to pay its 
7% dividend—appears to be an attrac- 
tive investment purchase at its current 
price of around par. 

The common. stock has excellent 
speculative possibilities as it is selling 
relatively low for a 6% issue and has 
good prospects of paying something 
in the form of an “extra” this year. 
The earnings last year were equal to 


about $24 per share. It is noteworthy, 
as suggesting the management’s confi- 
dence in the position of the company, 
that the dividends on the common 
stock have been declared a year ahead, 
payable in quarterly installments. 

Texas Company has placed itself on 
a very sound footing by selling, at 
favorable times during the last two 
years, large blocks of new stock. This 
has been accomplished by giving stock+ 
holders the right to subscribe at par. 
As the stock sold consistently above 
200 during the periods in which most 
cf this financing was done the new 
stock was eagerly taken up. By fi- 
nancing in this manner the company 
has kept from borrowing money and 
has given stockholders the fullest pos- 
sible opportunity to share in increased 
earnings. 

According to a statement submitted 
to the New York Stock Exchange as 
of November 30, 1917, the company had 
cash of $8,447,000, compared with $6,- 
657,000 on June 30. In the same period 
accounts and bills payable were re- 
duced by about $5,600,000 to $9,000,000. 

The reserve of the company against 
interest and taxes on November 30 was 
about $5,900,000. This is a heavy total 
when it is considered that the dividend 
at the rate of 10% per annum calls for 
the disbursement of $7,000,000 in cash. 
But the company’s excellent financial 
and earnings position warrants the ex- 
pectation that the 10% rate can be con- 
tinued indefinitely. 

(Continued on page 671) 
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America’s Thirty Richest 


(Continued from page 665) 


twenties began to manufacture them. He is one of the 
few bachelors in this list. 

Had General T. Coleman du Pont not sold out his 
powder stocks just after the European pandemonium 
began his name would have figured in this table instead 
of his brother’s Pierre S. du Pont. The General sold 
out for a beggarly 20,000,000 dollars. Today he could 
have got nearer a hundred millions. Pierre is estimated 
to be worth at least $50,000,000, and if the world does 
not shortly stop quarreling, he will gallop towards the 
Rockefeller class. Powder has made several genera- 
tions of du Pont de Nemours unconsciously rich. To 
fit in with democracy, the “de Nemours” brought over 
by the French Baron was dropped years ago. 


Swift Company Second in Business Volume. 


Next to the Steel Trust, the largest business done by 
any concern in America last year was, so far as known, 
that of Swift & Company. Its turnover reached $875,- 
000,000, or $3,000,000 every business day of the year. 
The present head of this vast enterprise, Louis F. Swift, 
is put down for $50,000,000, which would seem to be a 
conservative estimate. The company’s profits last year 
alone were $34,000,000. 

There is no more picturesque career in this enumera- 
tion than that of Julius Rosenwald. He had some deal- 
ings with a small Chicago firm that was selling goods 
by mail. They owed him some money and he took an 
interest in the business. He became the creator of the 
mail order business as now understood, and is today the 
king of that vast field. He has been described as “the 
brainiest man in Chicago.” His management of Sears, 
Roebuck & Company has been original, daring—and 
enormously profitable. 

Mrs. Lawrence Lewis is a name entirely unknown by 
the general public. Henry M. Flagler left an estate 


valued at $75,000,000, the bulk of it going to his widow, 
who, in turn, left most of it to her niece, Mrs. Lewis of 
Cincinnati. The Flagler fortune was made in Standard 
Oil, and a large part of it was later spent in building 
his Florida railroad. 

After a spell as an office boy, Henry Phipps rose 
quickly in the Pittsburgh business scale. He became 
agent for the Du Pont Powder Company, and later 
switched to iron and steel. Everything he touched 
turned to gold. He became one of the “Carnegie mil- 
lionaires.” Of late years he has traveled much and 
given away lots of money. 


A Trifle of Ten Millions Each. 


There are quite a number of men possessing smaller 
fortunes who, nevertheless, are rolling up incomes of 
several million dollars per annum. In the ‘automobile 
field, for example, both John N. Willys, of the Willys- 
Overland, and William C. Durant, of General Motors, 
are undoubtedly earning several millions a year. One 
shipping man, entirely unknown to the public, has made 
at least ten millions in the last three years. Men like 
Eugene G. Grace, president of Bethlehem Steel, Irving 
T. Bush, of Bush Terminal fame, Thomas E. Wilson, 
the packer, Wrigley, the chewing gum manufacturer, 
William H. Nichols, head of the General Chemical Com- 
pany, H. P. Davison, of Morgan & Company, Otto H. 
Kahn, of Kuhn, Loeb & Company, Frank A. Vanderlip, 
of the National City Bank, Percy A. Rockefeller, Albert 
H. Wiggin, of the Chase National Bank, Frederic 
Straus, of Seligman & Company, W. E. Corey and J. 
Leonard Replogle, of the steel industry, and some of 
the leaders in the munitions and chemical industries 
also are now enjoying very large incomes. 

Very, very few of our largest men are young. There 
may be hope, therefore, for the rest of us! 





Unlike the average wage-earner, I 


laurels. Other desirable things are 


Who Is Best Employer? 


(Continued from page 659) 


With the short working hours come 
time and opportunity for mental and 
physical improvement. I have been in 
the service nine years (Quartermaster 
Department), and in the spare time of 
that period I have studied commercial 
law, done magazine and photoplay 
writing, etc. For physical benefits I 
have found time to walk, attend gym- 
nasium classes, swimming, etc. 

The average worker, when his day 
is done, finds the stores closed, dark- 
ness on; and has to make his way 
home in crowded street cars. When 
I am done at 4.30, it is still sunlight, 
shopping can be leisurely done, and 
the cars are not crowded at that hour. 
You have to lack these little conven- 
iences to appreciate fully their value. 

Uncle Sam employs no child labor. 
The minimum age is eighteen years. 


do not have the constant menace of in- 
dustrial panics to jeopardize my job. 
These panics do not affect Uncle Sam’s 
men. The Government must go on re- 
gardless of adverse industrial condi- 
tions. It does not depend upon trade 
conditions to make good dividends. It 
does not sell; it serves. Unlike an in- 
dividual or corporation, it is not af- 
fected financially and does not close its 
shops or offices when stocks take a 
frenzied tumble, or when business is 
paralyzed. In a large sense, this 
means a degree of economic security 
for the worker. 


I must not forget to mention the 
honor one feels on being in the public 
service, in however small a capacity, 
and the attitude of respect and con- 
tentment it fosters. 


In spite of all these advantages of- 
fered, Uncle Sam does not rest on his 


constantly under consideration. One 
of these is retirement of superannu- 
ated Government employees after a 
certain number of years in the service 
at stipulated pensions. This is so just 
and deserving, it is a coming certainty 
soon. 

All these efforts for the welfare of 
his workers show a decided humani- 
tarian attitude. It is all the more re- 
markable in the absence of pressure 
of labor unions and organizations. 

So that I say, in unison with 300,000 
others, Uncle Sam is decidedly “The 
Best Employer in America!” 





A sign of the times! For six days 
a car was left lying on a side track in 
Washington, unclaimed. It contained 
$1,000,000! Now had it been coal in- 
stead of mere money, there would have 
been a different tale to tell. 
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WALL STREET 
POINTERS 


Gunpowder is under the market— 
gunpowder in the form of Du Pont 
money. The directorate of General 
Motors is now decorated with a family 
tree of Du Ponts; the Waldorf-Astoria 
has passed to one member of the family 
and the largest building in the world, 
the “Equitable,” is a sort of side in- 
vestment. Recent activity in Atlantic 
Gulf and West India shares was attri- 
buted to buying by these interests that 
have replaced some of the older groups 
of stock market operators. 

There is magic in the name of Du 
Pont today. 


* * * 


“Floor” traders on the Stock Ex- 
change have not had a good month. 
Prices moved up too quickly; then the 
market became dull; reactions were 
short and not substantial. This is not 
exactly from the outsider’s viewpoint. 
The room trader is happiest and richest 
when fluctuations are violent, and his, 
great idea in life is to get in and out 
of the market between ten and three. 
Few of the larger floor traders are 
making any attempt to trade heavily, as 
the banking interests have frowned on 
all demands for speculative funds. 


* * * 


“Rumor is without feet” runs the 
adage. This may be true. A Wall 
street rumor has more wings than a 
centipede legs, and though you shoot 
it full of holes with a barage of official 
denials, it will still buzz around the 
Exchange long after it is reported 
dead. * 





The public owe a debt of gratitude 
to the Governors of the Stock Ex- 
change for their foresight in curtailing 
the operations. of the bears. Left to 
themselves, the bears would have ex- 
tended the short position to a point 
of disaster. This was averted only by 
the prohibition of indiscriminate sell- 
ing of other people’s holdings. As 
events developed, it was evident that 
the short interest, while still large, was 
mainly confined to big men who were 
financially able to take their loss with- 
out involving their brokers. Never in 
thirty years—and this is said with an 
intimate knowledge—has speculation 
ever been so wisely supervised and re- 
strained. 

x* *« « 


The demand for silver to be used in 
coinage was never so insistent or 
world-wide as it is today. 

* * & 


In China the small coin of the 
natives, the copper “Cash,” has dis- 
appeared, the metal commanding a 
higher price than the token. In the 
Philippines the silver coins are being 
recalled as. too valuable for small 
change. 

* * * 


In Japan the government is printing 
fractional scrip, the silver coins hav- 
ing melted from public sight with the 
rise in the price of the white metal. 
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Safety and Yield” 


In Investments 


ANY short-term notes of ample security offer, at 
present prices, an unusually liberal yield. 

Well-known issues of such securities can now be 

bought at prices to yield from 5.60% to well above 7%. 


: Send for Circular MF-156 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 
CORRESPONDENT OFFICES 


Philadelphia, Pa. Albany, N. Y. 

Baltimore, Md. Buffalo, N.Y. 

Washington, D. C. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Ga ttsburgh, Pa. 
Mass. 0. 

New Orleans, La. Cincinnati, 


Short Term Notes 


Detroit, Mich. Denver, Colo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, 
Chicago, DL Los Angeles, Cal. 
St. Louis, Mo. Ore. 
Kansas City, Mo. Seattle, Wash. 
EB. C., 2, England 
Acceptances 
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In France banks outside of Paris print 
small notes for change, the last efforts 
of the government to furnish fractional 
currency by the coinage of nickel 
pieces only resulting in the quick ab- 
sorption of every token as soon as 
issued. 
* * * 


In London storekeepers use tin 
pieces to take the place of the small 
coins, no longer obtainable from the 
banks. 





Watch Cash Positions of 


Companies. 
(Continued from page 669.) 


Baldwin Locomotive, always regard- 
ed as a conservative company, has just 
made a report which is a model in this 
respect. The patents and goodwill, 
carried on the balance sheet at the end 
of 1916 at $16,699,000, were practically 
extinguished by writing off out of 
earnings $15,800,000. Thus the company 
has taken advantage of an exception- 
ally prosperous year to squeeze, at one 
stroke, practically all the water out of 
its common stock. It has placed its 
plant on a bedrock basis. The com- 
pany might have been less conserva- 
tive and inaugurated dividends on the 
stock. The earnings, after provision 
for war taxes, heavy depreciation, etc., 
were equal to almost $35 a share. In- 
stead, cash has been saved and the 
company is now in an excellent finan- 
cial condition. It can therefore handle 
its large’ business with a maximum ef- 
ficiency. Its plants are working at ca- 
pacity and the earnings ortlook for 
1918 is extremely encouraging. Lo- 
comotive business should continue 
heavy during the war and there will be 
a large demand, both domestic and for- 
eign, for years after peace. 

By its ultpa-conservative policy the 
Baldwin Company has placed its pre- 


ferred stock in an impregnable posi- 
tion. 

The common is well worth watching 
with a view to buying, on substantial 
reactions, as a long-pull speculative 
investment. 

Generally speaking, the stockholders 
in such companies as the large packing 
cencerns like Swift; the big mail or- 
der houses, like Sears-Roebuck; the 
established chain store companies like 
Woolworth or Kresge, and the Stand- 
ard Oil Companies, have nothing to 
fear from excess profits taxes so far as 
regular dividend payments are con- 
cerned. There is, of course, not the 
prospect for liberal “extras” cuch as 
were received in 1916 or 1917. The 
companies mentioned, with the excep- 
tion of the Standard Oils, are not in a 
flush cash position, but their credit is 
so high that there is no cause for 
alarm. 

Where the danger of reduced divi- 
dends on account of inadequate cash 
resources is to be feared most is with 
companies which have experienced a 
sudden prosperity since the war and 
which have been committed to an ex- 
ceedingly liberal dividend policy. If 
you are a stockholder in such a com- 
pany you should not be lulled into a 
sense of security by reports of large 
earnings, but should closely investi- 
gate the cash position of your company 
to make sure that it is not overreach- 
ing itself. 





The way to gain good will is to de- 
serve it. The way to deserve it is to 
look at things from the other fellow’s 
standpoint as well as from one’s own. 
—Francis H. Sisson. 

* * 

Present-day competition forces the 
manufacturer to establish a sound 
claim of superiority for his article. 
This claim is voiced by advertising. — 
Advertising Principles. 
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To Bankers and Brokers 


an easy way to figure out the 
income tax for your customers 





You will find the “Income Tax Book- 
let” described below invaluable to meet 
the constant request of your customers 
for clear and simple information on the 
various Income and War Taxes and how 
they affect their own individual cases. 


The booklet contains a digest of the 
law, but its great value lies in the 
graphics which give at a glance, with- 
out study or figuring of any kind, the 
exact amount of taxes to be paid on an 
income from $2,000 to $1,000,000 a year. 


Such graphics save an enormous 
amount of research, figuring and ex- 
planation. 


It is a very good plan, and one that will 
save time and money to brokers and 
bankers to have a number of. these 
diagram booklets sent to customers with 
the compliments of the firm. look at 
the chart will at once answer all the 
customer’s inquiries on the subject. 


A fac-simile of form 1040-A accom- 
panies each booklet. 


TOTAL WEY wcone 


3 8 
3 
z 


Fac-simile of one of the 
graphics that tell at a glance 
the tax on every income from 
$2,000 to $1,000,000. 


This 32-page booklet, size 6x3%4 inches, 
18 charts covering every class of in- 
comes, can be supplied with your firm 
name on the front cover—within 24 
hours—at the following prices: 


1,000 copies 
500 - 
100 


Sample copies will be sent free, on request, to 
bankers and brokers. 


ADDRESS: 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 
120 Broadway, New York 











The Railway Investors’ League has 
issued a comprehensive report to mem- 
ters telling how, under the presidency 
of John Muir, protection and recogni- 
tion have been obtained for the small 
railroad investor since its organization 
in August, 1916. Practical guarantee of 
dividend requirements has been as- 
sured in President Wilson’s platform 
of war control, and national recogni- 
tion has been secured of the fact that 
the investor, along with labor, the 
executives and the public constitutes 
one of the four major factors in the 
railway situation. A copy of the pam- 
phlet entitled Recognition for Railroads 
may be had by writing to Paul Mack 
Whelan, secretary, 61 Broadway, New 
York City. 


* * * 


J. Frank Howell, 52 Broadway, New 
York, has issued a Special Letter on 
Baldwin Locomotives. You can have a 
copy free on request. 
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WHAT. BIG 


MEN SAY 


On Finance, Business and Current 


Public 


TAKE IN LIVESTOCK MEN. 


The Food Administration has been 
too slow. It has no practical livestock 
men or farmers in its organization, but 
men who have theories and lack ex- 
perience. The farmers tried to get 
representation on the Food Adminis- 
tration but failed. The Government 
is losing the condence of the farmers 
because of the way it is handling the 
food problem. The farmers feel they 
are not in touch with it. They feel 
they ought to have some voice in the 
regulation of their own business. They 
urge a scheme of price regulation that 
will embrace all commodities. They 
want regulation based on fair profit— 
Alfred Sykes,, Pres. Corn Belt Meat 
Producers’ Association. 

* * * 


FIX VALUES SCIENTIFICALLY. 


“Bargaining’—what a sinister word 
:- is—meaning literally an effort to bar 
another from gain. The selfish pur- 
pose of which it is the expression prob- 
ably explains the exclusion of “trades- 
men” from polite society in Europe un- 
til within comparatively recent times 
and the prejudice that sti: exists in 
favor of the professional man or aris- 
tocrat whose ideals are supposed to 
preclude any attempt to profit by the 
needs or disadvantages of others. Is 
it too much to hope that in the price 
fixing to which the war has compelled 
us to resort we shall have found a way 
to ennoble commerce by making a vo- 
cation of service rather than of selfish- 
ness and a profession in whose form- 
ulae the law of supply and demand 
shall have no place because values will 
be scientifically determined by the cost 
of production intelligently ascertained. 
—Theodore H. Price. 

*x* * * 


TAX EXPENDITURES. 


The country will have to produce 
more and to buy less, and taxation 
should, in my opinion, not be based 
only upon income but especially upon 
expenditure, and particularly in respect 
of expenditure upon luxuries. Every 
one of us will have to work harder 
than ever before, to spend less, to save 
more, and every effort must be made 
for increased output of individual ef- 
fort and national production. If such 
cfforts be made and sustained, I feel 
that we can face the future with hope 
and confidence.—Sir Felix Schuster. 

* * * 
PROFIT VS. PATRIOTISM. 

It is the highest demand of patriot- 
ism, and the first requirement of liv- 
ing, that in 1918 every State, every 
county, every neighborhood, every 
farmer, be as nearly self-supporting 
as possible. For the South to plunge 
on cotton or tobacco or any other 
speculative crop, and to depend upon 
the corn belt for bread and meat, will 


Affairs 


be for the South to engage in a gam- 
ble which may cause privation for its 
people and disaster for the nation. 
For any man now to determine his 
business operations from the stand- 
point of profit alone, without regard 
for the nation’s needs, is for him will- 
fully to profiteer in the blood of his 
fellows who are fighting’ in France 
for the preservation of the Republic— 
Secretary Cushley, Department of Ag- 
riculture. 





WAR FINANCING 


(Continued from page 668) 
posed corporation has undoubted mer- 
its and possible defects, but at least 
will work, and if not the best possible 
taethod of meeting conditions it is the 
only method offered at this time, hence 
I am in favor of it. Amendments may 
be made after the bill becomes a law. 
This, as I have pointed out in advo- 
cating the next Government loan in 
the form of an issue of Premium Draw- 
ing Bonds, is a time for expediency 
and not for mere policy.” 

John E. Gardin, of the International 
Banking Corporation, writes, under 
date February 20: 

“You ask me whether I regard the 
proposed  $500,000,000 Governmental 
Corporation as necessary and as the 
best possible method of meeting con- 
ditions. Per se, I would say yes, but on 
a closer study of the conditions and 
the powers with which the Corpora- 
tion will be vested, if it becomes the 
law of the land as the proposition now 
stands, I find grounds for criticism. 

“One of the principal difficulties is 
to determine the merits of any appli- 
cation for assistance. This has been 
taken over by the Federal Reserve 
Board, and will be ably handled. The 
next and the main difficulty is to pro- 
vide funds without directly assuming 
responsibility of capital issues. To 
begin with, the Government does this 
t the extent of $500,000,000, but this is 
not sufficient to meet the country’s 
needs. To remedy this, it is proposed 
to permit the Federal Reserve Board 
to issue currency against rediscounted 
paper, secured by the notes of the 
Corporation. 

“Why could not this feature be elim- 
inated, and the Federal Reserve Bank 
be permitted to carry out its well-de- 
fined policy of using only rediscounted 
paper as security for note issues, that 
is, self-liquidating, and has an actual 
commercial transaction as its basis? 

“Other objectionable features are of 
a minor nature, and undoubtedly will 
be taken care of before the project be- 
comes a law; but on the whole, as 4 
war expedient, it seems to me the 
proposed measure is called for.” 
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BOOKS YOU’ WILL 
WANT TO READ 


ANALYTICAL ADVERTISING. 
W. R. Shryer. 


This book is one of the most valu- 
eble treatises on the subject of adver- 
tising for the advertiser who looks for 
results from his copy and who wants 
to be able to check up the results so 
2s to judge of the value of. various 
publications, cost per. inquiry, cost per 
sale, etc. 

It is the product of years of study 
and of actual experience. The author 
has a workable theory of advertising 
and its relatign to psychology, but be- 
sides this this book contains a wealth 
of material which most advertisers 
have so far considered as professional 
secrets. Mr. Shryer gathered records 
of advertising companies for several 
years and he gives the tables of the 
actual results in inquiries, cost and 
sales made. 

The names of all the publications 
used are mentioned, also the exact 
number of inquiries received, the cost 
cf space, actual cash returns, the num- 
ber of sales, the average cost per sale, 
etc. Many other points of vital inter- 
est to the advertiser are treated in the 
book such as What is the Real Worth 
of Cumulative Value in Advertising, 
How to Keep Advertising Records, 
How to Handle a Woman’s Proposi- 
tion, Actual Records of Two-Inch 
Copy, Relative Values of Small and 
Large Copy, etc. 

Price $3.00. For sale by B. C. Forbes 
Publishing Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York. 





THE BOOK OF THRIFT. 
T. D. MacGregor. 


There never was a time when the 
need for thrift was more imperative. 
The most prominent national leaders 
declare that the war will be won by the 
people at home if they will save. The 
Book of Thrift ought, therefore, to be 
most welcome to-day in every family, 
where it will teach everyone how to 
save. Julius Rosenwald, head of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., recently said that the 
lack of thrift is our national sin. The 
Americans, he stated, are the most 
reckless spenders in the world, and it 
is unfortunately too true that most of 
us have not any idea of what real sav- 
ing means. Most of the things which 
we call necessities are only luxuries. 
We drink too much liquor, we smoke 
too many cigars, we buy too many 
fancy hats, take too many pleasure 
tides. The whole American public is 
wild with spending. Most men and 
women, even to-day, spend all of their 
salary, ignoring the coming rainy day. 

t is not so difficult to save when 
once you get the habit. We should 
teach the children how to save. A 
Savings account will help a boy to 
gain poise as well as capital. It is bet- 
ter to leave children the saving habit 
than a fortune. 

Mr MacGregor, in this book, shows 
us how this can be done. He has a 


whole chapter on teaching children 
His stories of thrift are 


how to save. 
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become apparent. 


request. 


New York, N. Y. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 





Low Priced Ride 


With the Government assuming the burden of railroad 
financing, the advantages of a number of low-priced bonds 


Assurance of meeting financial responsibilities gives to 
many of these issues a degree of stability the previous lack 
of which is reflected in their low prices and high yield. 


A new circular has been issued by our Investment De- 
partment which deals with the relative position of ten 
speculative investment issues on the railroad list. 


Send for Circular P-67. 
“Why Not Switch?” 


John Muir & (0. 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, New York 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 


Sent on 








full of interesting incidents, illustra- 
tions, examples which convey the les- 
son of economy. 

How the lesson of thrift applies to 
women is also told. Attention is called 
to the danger of tipping, charge ac- 
counts and many other ways that lead 
to careless expenditures. The book 
deals with household efficiency, house- 
keeping, household accounting, and 
shows the best way to reduce house- 
hold expenses 

The next step after saving money is 
to know what to do with it. The prin- 
ciples of safe investments are given 
in this book: Security of principal, 
certainty of interest return, availabil- 
ity of invested funds. The folly of 
get-rich-quick systems is demonstrated. 

Finally a whole chapter is devoted 
to the maxims and sayings of the best 
thinkers on the subject of saving and 
economy. 

The Book of Thrift has been rightly 
called an encyclopedia of saving. It 
will be found valuable to young men 
of moderate salaries, to housewives on 
a small allowance who want to save in 
their household expenditures, to par- 
ents that they may teach their chil- 
dren how to save and to inexperienced 
investors who want to avoid the pit- 
falls of unwise investment. 

Price $1.00; postage 10c. extra. For 
sale by B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 
120 Broadway, New York. 





The short time notes offered by 
Campbell, Heath and Company, 5 Nas- 
sau streets, New York, are entitled to 
a high investment rating. These notes 
are secured by a first mortgage on real 
estate, a ca¥ trust and the entire issue 
of preferred stock of the Edible Oil 
Company of Louisville, Ky. They are 
self-amortizing and will be repaid in 
full within the next 3 years. The yield 
is 7 per cent. net. Most of the notes 
have already been taken up by bankers 
and private interests. Interest is pay- 
able semi-annually without deduction 
of normal Federal Income Tax. 


BUSINESS FORECAST 


(Continued from page 687) 
however, that the most powerful in- 
terests are not actively accumulating 
either bonds or stocks. Nor are the 
public buying on any very extensive 
scale, although the small investor has 
been and continues to be something 
of a factor in absorbing offerings. 

Conservative interests have been 
recommending the purchase of railroad 
bonds affording a very high yield, on 
the theory that these securities now 
have the guarantee of the government 
behind them. Doubts as to how long 
this guarantee will remain in force 
have tended, however, to restrict this 
kind of buying. 

Certain second-rate pools have at- 
tempted sporadic demonstrations in 
speculative favorites, but they have not 
attracted important followings. The 
belief is now too ingrained that the 
wer stocks have seen their best days 
and that from now on prudence will 
dictate selections from among the 
peace issues—such, for instance, as 
equipment stocks, which, by the way, 
have advanced remarkably since their 
purchase was recommended by this 
magazine. 

Although no general bull market 
would appear to be probable, there are 
numbers of stocks and bonds selling 
at what must be regarded as bargain 
levels. Those having funds on hand 
should consider investing half of their 
money at this time, although extreme 
care must be taken in making selec- 
tions. As pointed out elsewhere in 
this issue, the cash resources of a com- 
pany are of relatively greater impor- 
tance to-day than its current earnings 
and dividend rate. 

It is not a time for blind investment 
or for marginal speculation. 

It is, however, a time for judicious 
investment. 





This is a war of the smokestacks.— 
Secretary of War Baker. 
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For Safety of Interest and Principal 
- with a 7% net income yield 


We recommend to investors the short term notes. 

These notes are exceptionally well secured by first mortgages—on properties with a value 
far in excess of the amount of the entire note issue—and amply protected by insurance. 

The payment of interest is assured through advantageous rentals. 

The notes are self amortizing and will be repaid in full within less than three years. 

A 7% net income yield on a security of this class ought to appeal to conservative investors. 


Buttercup Oil & Car Corporation 


Louisville, Ky. 
First Mortgage Car Equipment and Collateral 7% Coupon Notes. 


The Buttercup Oil and Gas Company refines peanut oil, cocoanut oil and other edible oils. 


$500,000 More than two-thirds of this issue has been taken up by banks and private inter- 

closed issue ests—the balance only is now offered. 

of notes. 

Self- Each note is for $1,000—to be repaid to the investor by the company as follows: 

Amortizing, $200 on December 31, 1918—$300 on December 31, 1919—$500 on December 31, 1920. 

short time 

7% Interest Payable on June 30 and December 31 of each year at the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York. The company agrees to pay the Normal Federal Income Tax of 2 
per cent. : 

Secured by - The entire issue of $500,000 is secured by a first lien on assets aggregating 

$1,500,000 $1,500,000—or three times the amount of the issue, as follows: 


assets (a) $500,000 first mortgage on real estate and plant of the company—at Louisville, Ky. 
The value of this peeperty is over $600,000, as appraised by the American Appraisal 
Company, of Milwaukee, Wis. 
(b) $500,000 first mortgage on 200 standard gauge railroad tank cars—market value of 
these cars larger than the entire note issue. 
(c) $500,000 cumulative preferred stock (entire issue) of Edible Oil Company, of Louis- 
ville, Ky. This stock is estimated to earn ten times its dividend requirements. 





Interest The payment of the 7% interest on these notes is assured by a lease of the com- 
Payments pany’s plant and cars for five years to Marden, Orth and Hastings Corporation of 
assured by New York, for a net rental of $240,000 a year, for five years. This lease is pledged 
lease to the Trustee for the notes. 
Earnings 8 The earnings of the company aggregate a total of $283,000 a year, that is, eight 
times interest times the interest charges. 
charges. 
Investors These notes are issued under a trust agreement and the trustee for the note 
protected by holders has a first lien on all the securities and collateral until all the notes are 
trustee. fully paid. 
The trustee for these notes is The Fidelity and Columbia Trust Company of 
Louisville, Ky. 
Price 
100 and Interest, Yielding 7% 
For detailed circular and further information address 
Campbell, Heath & Company 
5 Nassau Street, New York 
Boston Hartford Philadelphia Cleve land Chicago San Francisee Seattle 
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To give us a friendly boost, mention Forses MaGazing when dealing with our advertisers—they’re trustworthy. 
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How To Do 


Business 


By Letter 


By SHERWIN CODY 


This is the most complete and ctically 
helpful manual of how business is done to- 
day in modern business offices, infused 
throughout with the spirit of modern ad- 
veteg appeal that Brings Dollars to the 


Desk. 


Sherwin .Cody, the author, is America’s 
first and best-known authority on ow 
to Write Letters and Advertisements That 
Pull,” “How to Deal with Human Nature 
in Business,” “How to Use Words so as to 
Make People Do Things.” 


The book contains 125 Model Letters of 
all kinds, from applications for itions 
to Letters That Have Really Pulled Busi- 
ness. Poor letters are criticised ee 
and rewritten as model letters. e stu- 
dent is shown how to talk in a letter, how 
to soothe angry customers, how to collect 
write advertisements and social and of- 
money, how to solicit business, how to 
ficial forms. Notes under the letters call 
attention to hundreds of points never gath- 
ered in any other ik. 

The “Minimum Essentials of Punctua- 
tion” helped the foreign manager of 
Armour’s to get the practical elements of 
this subject and the “knack of doing it 
in only five stiff lessons. 


The “Minimum Essentials of Correct 
English” (Grammar) give the right form 
and the wrong form, with hundreds of 
illustrations. 


CONTENTS 
U When to Write a Long 
Porte Do Things Letter and When to 
How to Begin a Business 
Letter 


How to Close s Business Colloquialisms and Slang 


Body of the Letter 
Applying for a Position Follow-Up Letters 
Sending Money by Mail Salesmanship in Letters 
Advertisements 
Ordering Goods 
‘‘Hurry-Up” Letters 
How Money Is Collected social and Official Forms 
Letters to Ladies SHORT COURSE IN 
Professional Letters ENGLISH: 
How to an Easy Minimum Essentials of 
Style in ter Writing Punctuation 
Two Kinde of Lewes Minimum Essentials of 


Strong cloth binding, 240 pages. 
Fin a dollar bill to your card or letterhead 
and mail at our risk to 
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Where to Look for. News 


About Your Investments 


The best minds of Wall Street are constantly producing valuable literature on 
stocks, bonds, railroads, coppers, oils, etc., etc. These booklets, circulars and 
special reports contain the st and latest data on financial matters. They are 
free. Money can buy no financial writings that equal them. Yet the investor 
is seldom aware of the particular one that will help him make money*or save 
him from loss. There is only one place-where all $s current financial informa- 
tion is gathered together. at is the magazine 


Investors’ Book of Booklets 


Issued every month. Subscription $2.00 a year. : 
Send for March Number FREE—Just Off the Press 
The Bureau for the Dissemination of Financial Literature to Investors 


RUSSELL LAW 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
Dept. J—31 Nassau St., New York 

















Has It Ever Occurred To You 


that the future of your present investments or 
the desirability of any new investment is 
directly associated with current conditions? 


HERE are hundreds of investments which are 
I good today and will be just as good—no better 
—five or ten years from now. There are many 
others which are good today and will be worth'a great 
deal more a few years or even. months from now. 
These are the true business man’s investments. They 
are not picked up haphazard—but are bought by the fore- 
sighted, thoroughly posted investor who appreciates. that 
success and efficiency in investments matters is. founded on 
dependable information and a comprehensive grasp on cur- 
rent conditions. 


The Investment Weekly 


provides exactly the sort of investment service: that ‘every ) 
investor needs. It is dependable, concise and interpretative 

of the effect of current financial events on the security -* 
markets. 


Add to its other characteristics the fact that it is interesting 
and you have a periodical which is not “merely another 
financial publication” but a distinctive authoritative financial 
newspaper with a strong educational value. 


The Investment Weekly is owned by George -B. Caldwell, 
founder, first president and now a governor. of .The Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Association of America. Its editor is Franklin 
Escher, a financial writer of long.experience and author of 
several financial books. Contributors are specialists in their 
respective fields. 


Subscription Rate 
$0.00 _per_year 


< Published every Saturday Morning 
THE INVESTMENT 


WEEKLY 
42 Broadway 
NEW YORK 
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The Tragic Struggle of Man 
Against Fate 


man when he finds himself alone, with 

his back to the wall; his money is lost, 
his friends have gone their way, his folks— 
well, the least said the better; his health is 
wrecked, the struggle was too long and worry 
got him. 


Ti comes a time in the life of every 


There he stands, flung back upon himself— 
alone. This, indeed, is the great hour of trial 
when a man feels himself crushed by the blind 
forces which drive the wheel of fortune. 


“Stories of Achievements” is a record of the extra- 
ordinary victories gaincd against overwhelming odds 
by over forty conspicuously great men, as well as 
the practical methods for other men to adopt in 
overcoming vices, passions, ignorance, poverty, and 
all the thousands of obstacles that life or fate always 
puts in the path of those who are marked for great 
accomplishments. 

These methods include:  Self-Knowledge, 
Training, Self-Education, Self-Direction. 

To give an idea of the extent to which these meth- 
ods are set forth and analyzed here are some of the 
points treated in regard to success and reading. 


Self- 


great. 

Read the life of all those “who 
Jeft-their footprints upon the 
sands of time,” study the life of 
the men of today who will live 
in the memory of future genera- 
tions, all of them bear the scars 
of the ordeal—which makes or 
wrecks the soul of a man. 

If they won out while millions 
of others failed it is because they 
were ready. They had spent 
years strengthening their will 
and girding their loins for the 
great battle which is sure to 
come. 

Strength of character and 
knowledge will be found as the 
rock foundation of every hu- 
man achievement in whatever 
field. 

Neither one can be acquired 
overnight. It is a question of 
i training and method. 

: A.study of the means these 
men used and of the rules they 
followed is the most valuable 
education any one can secure. 





Fascinating stories of mankind’s great leaders 
etc.—their life, their accomplishments, 


provement, 
6 volumes—over 1,200 pages sof text; 








2 en set of 
writings ever 


Some men stand the test—we call them 


They give but a faint idea of the wealth of self- 


help material found in these books. 








The Men Who Won 
Out Say to You: 


Be ready to answer the call. 

You can. 

Fight on. 

Never lose h 

Master yourself. 

The hard road is the true one. 

Make your own health; 

Fear not. 

Turn defeat into victory. 

To win, work 

Study. 

From the depth you will rise. 

It can be done. 

Learn and be free. 

Keep your head cool. 

Justice will prevail. 

Hitch your wagon to a star. 

Hunger is mother to genius. 

Brains and Will conquer. 

It’s up to me. 

It’s the stuff inside the man that 
counts. 

It’s darkest before dawn. 

Failures are stepping stones. 

Carry on. 
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roma 
decorations. Full page engravings. Each volume 6%4x43%4—200 


Examine Them FREE 
SEND NO MONEY 


The peice of 98.00, for which we are now offering this 
tire et tet ett bo of the best 


D. om = nding and printing to-day. is Teal 
aper, bin I 
t a 





Stories of Achievement 


cloth covers with gold 
Pages. 


hardly pay for 


Success Is a Habit 


Why success is a habit. 

How to acquire the success habit. 

A recipe against Worry. 

Believing in one’s self. 

Success depends on viewpoint. 

Failures necessary to success. 

Self-mastery as the first st 

That everyone has great capabil- 
ities. 

How to discover and develop 

these capabilities, etc., etc. 


How to Read 


Reading must be pleasurable. 
Books anyone can enjoy. 
Where to begin in a book. 
Which books should be read. 
Is it better to read alone? 
Rules for reading. 
When to glance through a book. 
On lazy reading. 
Evil habit of passive reading. 
How to control the attention in 
reading. 
Making other’s ideas your own. 
Of books on 
<3 yourself up on your read- 


Selecting books for a purpose. 
Delving into a subject. 
How to retain what we read. 


Assimilating ideas, etc., etc. 
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